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Contact with the Public * 
Gratia Countryman, Public library, Minne- 
apolis 

If I should tell you that we are en- 
gaged in one of the greatest educa- 
tional movements of the day—you have 
heard that before. If I should say that 
the library was a great mission, and 
that you were the dispenser of good 
gifts to the people—you have already 
considered the missionary side of your 
work, and you are already impressed 
by the power for good which lies in 
your chosen profession. 

I do not doubt for one instant that 
you all feel the importance of our work, 
and that we all are ambitious to do the 
best thing possible for our libraries. 
The very fact that we are here proves 
our motives. 

Getting preparation and knowledge 
for our work is one thing, giving it out 
again in the most helpful way is an- 
other. Having a real sympathy with 
the public in a mass is one thing, deal- 
ing faithfully with each individual is 
another. Day in and day out you must 
stand at your desk; you must meet the 
rich and the poor, the dreadfully igno- 
rant and the educated, the snobbish 
egotist and the well-bred gentleman. 
You listen to praise and blame, to 
thanks and to complaints, and it makes 
no difference whether you are tired or 
rested, or sick or well. And when you 
are ready to drop at night, and the cir- 
culation for the day comes up into the 
thousands, you almost forget the glory 
of the work; you are no longer soaring 
in the clouds, you are treading a thorny 
path. 

“* Read before the Wisconsin library association, Au- 
gust, 1899. 
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Nevertheless, right here at this point 
of contact with the people is the proof 
of your theory. This is where the suc- 
cess of your library is tested, and where 
your own method is tried. Ina larger 
library there is no point so important 
as the issue desk. It is the point around 
which the whole library revolves. All 
the other work of the library is sub- 
servient to it, for at the point when 
books and people are finally brought 
together the purpose of the library ex- 
istence is fulfilled. 

In a small library, where the librarian 
is her own cataloger, classifier, and desk 
assistant in one, success does not so 
much depend upon her technical skill 
as upon what she is and what she does 
and how she does it, when standing face 
to face with her people. 

No amount of knowledge will make 
up for an indifferent spirit, nor training 
for the least discourtesy of manner, even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

Probably just as long as we and the 
public are human there will be some 
friction at this point of the contact, but 
I believe that in the most of libraries 
there is much more friction than is 
right or necessary. Friction impedes 
progress, and friction should be avoided 
even if we often pocket our pride and 
swallow our vexation. 

The very first thing for an assistant 
to learn is, that she is a servant of the 
people; she does not own the library, 
nor the baoks, nor even her own time. 
The books belong to the people, and 
they are only coming to theirown. She 
is the medium through which they get 
what they want. She is at their serv- 
ice; it must not appear as if it were a 
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personal sacrifice of time and labor for 
her to search out what somebody wants. 
She is there for that purpose, and her 
manner must be an obliging one, with- 
out the least hint of bestowing a favor. 

A good deal is said about the spirit 
of our work, but there is much to be 
said about our manner. An old proverb 
says, Manners maketh man, and cer- 
tainly charm of manner at the issue 
desk goes a long way toward making 
the public feel at ease, and smoothing 
the pathway of all concerned. Some- 
times a kind-hearted assistant, who 
really intends to do the best thing, fails 
because she has not cultivated a gra- 
ciousness of manner. Next to willing 
and tireless service comes tact and cul- 
tivated manners. Now this subject of 
manners is a delicate subject. It is 
hard to tell an assistant that she fails 
at that point. Maybe it is only in the 
way she talks; or the curt, abrupt man- 
ner; or an apparent disobligingness; or 
something for which you can scarcely 
find a name, and yet which puts her in 
a false light with everybody but those 
who know her best, and keeps her from 
forming kind relations with the people 
she serves. 

Perhaps the public will make some 
ridiculous blunder in calling for books; 
but it isn’t necessary for Miss Helpful 
to set them right, and make them una- 
comfortably conscious of their short- 
comings if she can get what they want 
without it. “I do not like to ask Miss S. 
for anything She makes me feel how 
little I know.” This poor maligned 
assistant had the best intentions in the 
world, but she was young and just out 
of college, and failed to find her posi- 
tion for awhile; learned to be of the 
people, not apart or above them. 

One thing seems to me inexcusable, 
and that is the printing of the funny 
little blunders people make. We may 
smile among ourselves at the strange 
requests made of us, but it is wholly 
unkind to make them a subject for pub- 
lic amusement. It is bad enough to be 
patronized, but it is worse to be laughed 
at. Many an ignorant person is pain- 
fully conscious of his limitations, and 
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if he sees in the paper an article which 
is evidence to him that his mistakes 
are laughed at, he is liable to stay away 
from the library altogether. Even if 
the blunders chronicled are not his, he 
is justified in feeling that he is under 
criticism at the library. 

Another subject which causes much 
friction is the rules and regulations. I 
am not sure that we do not deserve a 
fair amount of criticism here. We ought 
not to have a single regulation which 
we can get along without. The people 
object terribly to red tape, e. g., a busi- 
ness man whose name is good for any 
amount does not see why he should be 
vouched for before he can draw books, 
and I don’t see either. It is in our li- 
brary a subject of irritation many times, 
and more than one man has felt his in- 
tegrity called in question because he 
had to filea guarantee. Personally I 
think our relations with the public would 
be much pleasanter if this and a few 
other pieces of red tape were done away 
with. Only such rules should be made 
as are either safeguards, or designed to 
produce the greatest good to the great- 
est number. If they don’t really ac- 
complish these they are a source of ag- 
gravation to a conscientious assistant 
who feels that she must enforce them 
whether or no. Of course the public 
often cannot understand the reason for 
a really necessary rule, but they can 
usually be reconciled to it by a little ex- 
planation. You and I would probably 
want to know the reason why if we were 
on the outside. I am sure I should be 
an interminable nuisance if I stood out- 
side instead of inside, and could not get 
what I wanted because a senseless regu- 
lation hindered me. I should certainly 
want to know why, and I should expect 
the assistant to tell me, evenif she had 
explained it 50 other times that day; 
and so I feel willing to appease other 
people, even at the cost of telling the 
same thing dozens of times a day. An- 
other righteous criticism came to my 
ears one day when I heard one lady say 
to another: Oh, 1 can get anything I 
want at the library; my friend, Miss D, 
works there. The other one answered: 
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Yes; if you know anyone there you are 
all right, and if you don’t it makes a 
difference. 

Sometimes one’s friendsand acquaint- 
ances are very thoughtless, and they ask 
us to break rules in their favor and to 
do things for them that we could not 
do for everybody, and it is harder to 
refuse a friend than a stranger; but no 
assistant can afford to use her position 
to aid her personal friends. The library 
belongs equally to all, and what we can 
do for one we can do foranother. The 
public will not stand discrimination, and 
it seems to me a dreadful accusation 
when anybody can truthfully say that 
he is better served for knowing person- 
ally a member of the staff. Iam unjust 
to all the rest if I make a habit of grant- 
ing to my friends privileges that I must 
refuse to others. I know of no better 
way to determine our right relations 
with the people under certain circum- 
stances than by trying to imagine that 
we stand on the outside in their place. 
It is a case of doing as you would be 
done by. 

But I have tried to mention only some 
of the grounds of complaint against us, 
but haven’t we some grounds of com- 
plaint against the people? Oh, yes; they 
do make heavy drafts on our best tem- 
pers and our best manners; but we are 
not considering their relation to us, but 
our attitude towardthem. We have to 
take them as we find them. It is only 
ourselves that we are responsible for. 
We cannot change them very much but 
we can change ourselves. 

The ideal assistant or librarian who 
does the most good for the people with 
whom she comes in direct contact will 
have these three characteristics. The 
ideal, I repeat: 

i A genuine, sincere character, 

2 Kind and conciliatory manners, 

3 A good education, 
and important in just that order. 

Probably we are all conscious of fall- 
ing far below our ideal, but we are all 
aiming toward it and aiming high. God 
speed the mark! 
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Pictures and How to Use Them* 
Mary E. Dousman, Milwaukee public library 


If the librarian who becomes inter- 
ested in the picture side of library work 
is not naturally a collector, she will ac- 
quire a habit of gathering together ma- 
terial for this work as soon as she sees 
in it its fascinating possibilities. If she 
is a lover of childhood she will see in 
every illustrated magazine or paper 
something which she can use. Collect- 
ing pictures will become her hobby, 
and where and how to get them part of 
her everyday living. Her friends even 
become her prey, and they give, and 
with apparent cheerfulness, their cher- 
ished odds and ends in the shape of mag- 
azines, pictures, and the like. These 
are given the more willingly after once 
they have seen the use to which the 
half-worn copies of the papers are put. 
Careful trimming, mounting, and ar- 
ranging completely transforms them 
into useful and attractive bulletins. 

Child renthemselves occasionally con- 
tribute to the picture collection. A boy 
brought an excellent steel engraving 
of the signing of the Declaration of 
independence. Asa rule those brought 
by the children are quite well chosen, 
and seldom have to be discarded on ac- 
count of unsuitability. The spirit which 
prompts them to make the gift is worth 
even more than the picture. Visitors 
and patrons on seeing pictures about 
the library will ask how they are ob- 
tained, and on learning that they are 
often loaned or given, ask if they too 
may help. 

‘Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of gathering pictorial 
material bearing on the local history of 
the city or town. Every library can 
have a collection which will be unique 
in its way, and valuable not only to the 
present but the future generations, and 
with no great outlay in matters of ex- 
pense. Amateur photographers can as- 
sist greatly in making sucha collection. 

Sample copies of different magazines 
contain excellent material. A collec- 





* Extracts from a paper read before the Wisconsin 
library association, August, 1899. 
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tion of these pictures mounted on ma- 
nilla paper may be circulated in the 
public schools. 

In clipping pictures for mounting, it 
is well to keep the text where it is of 
value, as descriptive matter will make 
the picture more interesting, and may 
arouse a desire for more information 
on the subject. 

The discarded picture-books make 
such beautiful decorations for a baby 
corner, that while one watches with sor- 
row the going to pieces of these lovely 
books, there is consolation in the knowl- 
edge that the tattered and soiled rem- 
nants will be a joy to look upon when 
they are cut out, cleaned, and mounted 
on board of suitable shade and color. 
Maude Humphrey’s Mother Goose and 
Fairy tales are prettiest of all. They 
serve also as a catalog for little chil- 
dren who ask for the books with such 
and such pictures in them. 

To call attention to books of travel 
and history, pictures may be used with 
good results. American history may be 
pictured out, and if one wishes to fol- 
low the school work through the year, 
much valuable aid may be given teach- 
ers and pupils. 

A collection of portraits and picture 
clippings grows very fast, and unless it 
is kept well in hand it is practically use- 
less. Time is short enough, and ought 
not to be wasted looking for material 
on asubject. Portraits of persons, with 
all material pertaining to them, such as 
pictures of their homes, haunts, etc., 
may be filed together; other pictures 
filed under the subject, using as many 
subject headings as necessary; mate- 
rial for special holidays, anniversaries, 
etc , should be kept by itself, additions 
to the collections filed with them ready 
for the next year. 

Gather all you can, but use sparingly. 
There is such a fascination in the pic- 
ture work in children’s rooms that there 
is great dangerin overdoing. The sub- 
ject to be illustrated should be well un- 
derstood, carefully thought out, and 
well arranged. Then it should be hung 
long enough for the children to become 
familiar with it. Too many pictures at 
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a time and too many changes are be- 
wildering enough to the adult; what ef- 
fect must they have onthe child’s mind? 
Too many pictures take away from the 
dignity of the room, and produce an 
effect which is not good if it is not 
positively harmful. 

The highest purpose of picture ex- 
hibits in libraries, as elsewhere, is to up- 
lift and inspire people to higher ideas. 
If the public library of today is to be- 
come, as it should, a center of public 
happiness, as well as an educational 
institution, every means to attain this 
end should be utilized. 

Begin with the children and try to 
develop in them a love for the beauti- 
ful which lies, though often hidden, in 
every human soul. Someone has said 
we speak too much of the beauty of 
holiness,a@gpt enough of the holiness of 
beauty. Mere book knowledge is not 
enough to make a well-rounded, beau- 
tiful character; and it is part of the mis- 
sion of the children’s librarian to help 
round out the nature of the children 
with whom she comes in contact. 

By ministering gently and sympa- 
thetically to their needs; by making 
the surroundings homelike and attract- 
ive; by calling to her aid the great art- 
ists of the past and present—in good 
copies of reproductions—she may exert 
an influence for good which is inesti- 
mable. 

In the cities, many of the children 
who frequent the library scarcely ever 
see the meadow or the country in the 
springtime. The songs of the birds 
and the music of the brooks are un- 
known harmonies to their ear. There 
is no better way to cultivate the imagin- 
ation, to open their eyes to the wonder- 
ful beauty of the universe, than by the 
use of pictures. 


A. L. A. Proceedings, 1899 

The A. L. A. proceedings for 1899 
were issued in July, and have been 
mailed to all members of the A. L. A. 
who have paid dues for 1899. Other 
members will receive the volume on pay- 
ment of dues to the treasurer, Gardner 
M. Jones public library, Salem, Mass 
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that librarians did not know what they 
wanted. Asaconsequence pleasant re- 
lations did not exist. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the librarian was 
quite as stubborn as the architect, and 
both were too persistent in endeavoring 
to carry their point. And if I maymake 
bold to say it, the librarian is still liable 
to make a mistake. Happily the old 
feeling is removed, thanks to C.C. Soule, 
who at the San Francisco conference in 
1891 set forth so clearly and concisely 
the Points of agreement among libra- 
rians as men to library architecture. It 
opened the eyes of both professions, and 
proved conclusively that active, pro- 
gressive, and liberal architects and li- 
brarians were very near together on vital 
points; and inferred that where there 
was disagreement it was quite as often 
the fault of the librarian as of the archi- 
tect. They had misunderstood each 
other, and were surprised to find how 
little difference really existed between 
them. Today each acknowledges the 
good qualities of the other; and it is the 
exception rather than the rule that ar- 
chitects do not consult several libra- 
rians when preparing designs for library 
buildings, and particularly if in compe- 
tition. 

Competitive contests are responsible 
in a great measure for further codper- 
ation; and as the time goes on the re- 
lations are bound to grow closer and 
more intimate. 

Site 

The consideration of site is quite as 
important as the building itself, and de- 
mands the calm deliberat‘on and best 
judgment of clear-headed and far-see- 
ing men. The right of condemnation 
of property should be given the board 
of trustees whenever the property de- 
sired cannot be purchased at a fair val- 
uation. Unless this authority is con- 
ferred, and it becomes known that cer- 
tain plots are “being looked at,” the 
property takes a sudden rise in price, 
and then the most desirable location 
cannot be selected on account of the 
absurd value set on the land wanted. 
The interest of the public is not really 
aroused until this subject is first 
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broached, and if general apathy has 
heretofore ruled, general nobility is 
now in command. Veritas, Constant 
reader, Wellwisher, and their followers, 
will immediately take a hand in ad- 
vising the trustees (through the daily 
and weekly newspapers) as to the best 
location. Such interest is wholesome, 
and if of no practical value to the board, 
it tends to clear the atmosphere and 
please the people. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the 
library should be near the business sec- 
tion; and it will just as readily be con- 
ceded that the best location for a li- 
brary building is not necessarily on the 
main street. The principal street of 
any city is sure to be the noisiest, and 
property abutting thereon more valua- 
ble than a block or two away, so that 
pecuniary and other considerations 
point to a quiet neighborhood, easily 
accessible from the main street, as being 
the ideal spot. The shopping district 
is the magnet which draws the crowd, 
and the library to do the greatest good 
must be near the charmed circle. The 
gift of land may make it obligatory to | 
locate in the residence section, in which 
case in will be found essential to estab- 
lish a branch down-town to accommo- 
date business people. 

In selecting the site, trustees, taking 
into account the prospective growth 
of the institution, will purchase land 
enough to admit of extending the build- 


ing at some future time; or if funds on 


hand do not justify this outlay, then the 
location should be such as to make the 
purchase of adjoining property feasible 
at a reasonable figure. 

The site having been definitely de- 
termined upon, the next step is to de- 
cide whether the architect shall be 
selected outright or a competition in- 
augurated. The latter method has been 
in favor for many years and may be 
commended. The competition is now 
on in earnest, and there is nothing to 
do but wait patiently until the designs 
are presented and the result made 
known by the board of trustees. 

It is understood that the selection of 
an architect means that he will work in 
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tion of these pictures mounted on ma- 
nilla paper may be circulated in the 
public schools. 

In clipping pictures for mounting, it 
is well to keep the text where it is of 
value, as descriptive matter will make 
the picture more interesting, and may 
arouse a desire for more information 
on the subject. 

The discarded picture-books make 
such beautiful decorations for a baby 
corner, that while one watches with sor- 
row the going to pieces of these lovely 
books, there is consolation in the knowl- 
edge that the tattered and soiled rem- 
nants will be a joy to look upon when 
they are cut out, cleaned, and mounted 
on board of suitable shade and color. 
Maude Humphrey’s Mother Goose and 
Fairy tales are prettiest of all. They 
serve also as a catalog for little chil- 
dren who ask for the books with such 
and such pictures in them. 

To call attention to books of travel 
and history, pictures may be used with 
good results. American history may be 
pictured out, and if one wishes to fol- 
low the school work through the year, 
much valuable aid may be given teach- 
ers and pupils. 

_A collection of portraits and picture 
clippings grows very fast, and unless it 
is kept well in hand it is practically use- 
less. Time is short enough, and ought 
not to be wasted looking for material 
on asubject. Portraits of persons, with 
all material pertaining to them, such as 
pictures of their homes, haunts, etc., 
may be filed together; other pictures 
filed under the subject, using as many 
subject headings as necessary; mate- 
rial for special holidays, anniversaries, 
etc , should be kept by itself, additions 
to the collections filed with them ready 
for the next year. 

Gather all you can, but use sparingly. 
There is such a fascination in the pic- 
ture work in children’s rooms that there 
is great dangerin overdoing. The sub- 
ject to be illustrated should be well un- 
derstood, carefully thought out, and 
well arranged. Then it should be hung 
long enough for the children to become 
familiar with it. Too many pictures at 
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a time and too many changes are be- 
wildering enough to the adult; what ef- 
fect must they have on the child’s mind? 
Too many pictures take away from the 
dignity of the room, and produce an 
effect which is not good if it is not 
positively harmful. 

The highest purpose of picture ex- 
hibits in libraries, as elsewhere, is to up- 
lift and inspire people to higher ideas. 
If the public library of today is to be- 
come, as it should, a center of public 
happiness, as well as an educational 
institution, every means to attain this 
end should be utilized. 

Begin with the children and try to 
develop in them a love for the beauti- 
ful which lies, though often hidden, in 
every human soul. Someone has said 
we speak too much of the beauty of 
holiness,a@gpt enough of the holiness of 
beauty. Mere book knowledge is not 
enough to make a well-rounded, beau- 
tiful character; and it is part of the mis- 
sion of the children’s librarian to help 
round out the nature of the children 
with whom she comes in contact. 

By ministering gently and sympa- 
thetically to their needs; by making 
the surroundings homelike and attract- 
ive; by calling to her aid the great art- 
ists of the past and present—in good 
copies of reproductions—she may exert 
an influence for good which is inesti- 
mable. 

In the cities, many of the children 
who frequent the library scarcely ever 
see the meadow or the country in the 
springtime. The songs of the birds 
and the music of the brooks are un- 
known harmonies to their ear. There 
is no better way to cultivate the imagin- 
ation, to open their eyes to the wonder- 
ful beauty of the universe, than by the 
use of pictures. © 


A. L. A. Proceedings, 1899 

The A. L. A. proceedings for 1899 
were issued in July, and have been 
mailed to all members of the A. L. A. 
who have paid dues for 1899. Other 
members will receivethe volume on pay- 
ment of dues to the treasurer, Gardner 
M. Jones public library, Salem, Mass 
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Letter Copying 


The old-fashioned clerk copied his 
letter out laboriously by hand, with in- 
finite labor and a result of little value 
legally because of the danger of varia- 
tions from the original. The letter- 
book, giving an exact facsimile of what 
was sent, errors and all, was a great 
stride, but the inconvenience and the 
difficulty of getting satisfactory copies, 
except when handled by a skillful clerk, 
has had the result that most people out- 
side of business houses do not copy 
their letters. Of recent years there 
has been an immense and still rapidly 
increasing growth in the number of 
houses which study modern methods of 
producing results at less cost of time 
or money, and they have found it econ- 
omy to give up the old letter books, 
with their elaborate indexes, and to 
attach the copy of the answer to the 
letter itself, so that it is its own index, 
and so that in looking up any corre- 
spondence, the letters, both in and out, 
are together in the order in which they 
were written. One who has learned the 
greater convenience and economy of 
this method can hardly be induced to 
think of going back to the old way. 
With the letter book one must some- 
times have a dozen different volumes 
searched and marked, and if the corre- 
spondence received is filed in the old- 
fashioned way, by pasting on the stubs 
of a scrapbook, a similar package of 


the inward letter books must also be 


consulted. While thisis going on other 
people in the office are shut away from 
the entire series of volumes, and great 
confusion and inconvenience result. 
By the modern method 20 different 
people may be using the files at the 
same time, each taking in an instant the 
letters and answers in which he is inter- 
ested, without removing a single sheet 
of any other material from the official 
files. 

No unprejudiced person who under- 
stands what the new system is can 
doubt its infinite superiority in best se- 
curing the desired results. There has 
been a great increase in the use of car- 
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bon copies with the typewriter, so that 
instead of the old letter book, the opera- 
tor hands out the ordinary letter with a 
thin sheet containing an exact copy. 
The objection to this method is not the 
little extra time and labor to the opera- 
tor, but chiefly that any error on the 
original must be laboriously corrected 
onthe copy with the pen. The method 
adopted years ago by the Library Bu- 
reau, and used with constantly increas- 
ing satisfaction, is to copy the letters by 
means of the rapid roller copier, a ma- 
chine like the modern clothes-wringer, 
which gives from one to five or more 
clear copies by merely turning the han- 
dle, and letting the letter run between 
the rubber rollers. The mechanism of 
this has been so perfected that it is very 
simple in its operation. The original 
letter, when examined by the dictator, 
and corrected and signed as he wishes 
it, is then copied with the mere turning 
of the crank, and the copy contains the 
exact corrections as the letter goes to 
the correspondent. 

This improved machine opens a new 
field of great practical value. In the 
New York state library we have on each 
floor one of these machines free for any- 
one to use. The student writing his 
notes, the reader having occasion to 
send off a letter, or the clerks in dis- 
charge of their duties, may all step to 
the machine, turn the crank an instant, 
and have a perfect copy of whatever 
written matter they have in hand. 

It should be added that not a few 
people have tried the experiment and 
abandoned it in spite of their enthusi- 
asm for the theory, because they failed 
to get as perfect copies as with the old- 
fashioned letter book. We had this 
difficulty, and our clerks protested that 
the new machine could not do as satis- 
factory work. The makers, however, 
had perfect faith in their machine, 
and sent their men to see that it was 
properly adjusted, and since that time 
we have had as perfect copies as could 
be desired. Hundreds of offices can be 
found where these machines are giving 
perfect results with a great saving of 
time and labor. Metvit Dewey. 
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Preliminaries in Building* 
Frank P. Hill, public library, Newark, N. J. 


No library building, however large, 
has yet been constructed whose capacity 
has not reached its limit sooner than an- 
ticipated. The growth of a library is 
wonderfully rapid. The accumulation 
of books for a given number of years 
cannot be estimated with any degree of 
certainty, and is always greater than the 
most optimistic will venture to predict. 

The authorities, usually the trustees, 
therefore, are justified in making pro- 
vision only for a reasonable growth, and 
not for abnormal development. 

Certain preliminaries must be ar- 
ranged before such a building can be 
turned over to the board of trustees as 
a finished product. Briefly stated they 
are: 

1) That the librarian becomes filled 
with his subject. 2) That he impart to 
his trustees the same interest and en- 
thusiasm. 3) Thetrustees and librarian 
visit other libraries. 4) Secure money 
for the building. 5) Choose consulting 
architect. 6) Select site. 7) Prepare 
conditions of competition. 8) Award 
contracts. 9) Finally, the completion 
and occupancy of the building. 

Librarian’s enthusiasm 


1 It is not every librarian who has 
an opportunity of showing how he 
would like this, or who, if he has the 
opportunity, can take advantage of it; 
still there burns in the heart of every 
true lover of his profession a strong, 
well defined, and laudable desire to plan 
a library building according to his own 
ideas of what it should contain, and 
how it should be arranged. If he has 
planned one he desires to make a sec- 
ond attempt, and improve on the first. 

2 Ifheis imbued with the modern li- 
brary spirit, and thoroughly alive to the 
length, depth, and breadth of the sub- 
ject, he has made library architecture a 
part of his education, and has laid a 
solid foundation of information and 
knowledge for future use. 

3 He has studied the subject from 


_*Extract from a paper read before the New England 
library associations, September, 1899. 
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every point of view (from the base up, 
from bottom to top), but if wise he has 
confined his attention to the practical 
features, leaving the material to the 
board, and the architectural and orna- 
mental sides to the architect. 

4 Unless he has made this an ear- 
nest study of the question, and become 
closely identified, in an advisory capac- 
ity, with the undertaking at its very in- 
ception, the practical side may have to 
give way to the architectural; while 
with his hearty, intelligent, and ener- 
getic codperation, he may obtain for 
the community a building which will 
do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

5 By thought, observation, conver- 
sation, and reading, he has become pos- 
sessed of much that is of real value, 
and eliminated the non-essentials even 
before any headway has been made by 
the governing board. 

6 It seems to me the first important 
step is for the librarian to be thor- 
oughly in touch with his subject; at all 
times and in all places to prepare him- 
self to be useful when called upon by 
the trustees for statistics, information, 
and suggestions. He will thus render 
valuable assistance to his superiors, fill 
a niche which they will appreciate, and 
obtain for the community a building 
which will be useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

Trustees’ interest 

The librarian being well primed is 
then in shape to get his trustees ready 
for action, and will show foresight, pru- 
dence and energy in bringing the sub- 
ject to their attention. 

It is presumed that he has their 
confidence or he would not occupy the 
responsible position of librarian; and so 
gradually, carefully, and imperceptibly 
he may lead them to look at the ques- 
tion from the practical standpoint—and 
that is the second step, to have the 
board feel the necessity for a new build- 
ing. 
For many years it was the prevailing 
impression among librarians that archi- 
tects were opinionated, unfair, and 
unreasonable; and among architects, 
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that librarians did not know what they 
wanted. Asa consequence pleasant re- 
lations did not exist. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the librarian was 
quite as stubborn as the architect, and 
both were too persistent in endeavoring 
to carry their point. And if 1 maymake 
bold to say it, the librarian is still liable 
to make a mistake. Happily the old 
feeling is removed, thanks to C.C. Soule, 
who at the San Francisco conference in 
1891 set forth so clearly and concisely 
the Points of agreement among libra- 
rians as men to library architecture. It 
opened the eyes of both professions, and 
proved conclusively that active, pro- 
gressive, and liberal architects and li- 
brarians were very near together on vital 
points; and inferred that where there 
was disagreement it was quite as often 
the fault of the librarian as of the archi- 
tect. They had misunderstood each 
other, and were surprised to find how 
little difference really existed between 
them. Today each acknowledges the 
good qualities of the other; and it is the 
exception rather than the rule that ar- 
chitects do not consult several libra- 
rians when preparing designs for library 
buildings, and particularly if in compe- 
tition. 

Competitive contests are responsible 
in a great measure for further codper- 
ation; and as the time goes on the re- 
lations are bound to grow closer and 
more intimate. 

Site 

The consideration of site is quite as 
important as the building itself, and de- 
mands the calm deliberation and best 
judgment of clear-headed and far-see- 
ing men. The right of condemnation 
of property should be given the board 
of trustees whenever the property de- 
sired cannot be purchased at a fair val- 
uation. Unless this authority is con- 
ferred, and it becomes known that cer- 
tain plots are “being looked at,” the 
property takes a sudden rise in price, 
and then the most desirable location 
cannot be selected on account of the 
absurd value set on the land wanted. 
The interest of the public is not really 
aroused until this subject is first 
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broached, and if general apathy has 
heretofore ruled, general nobility is 
now in command. Veritas, Constant 
reader, Wellwisher, and their followers, 
will immediately take a hand in ad- 
vising the trustees (through the daily 
and weekly newspapers) as to the best 
location. Such interest is wholesome, 
and if of no practical value to the board, 
it tends to clear the atmosphere and 
please the people. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the 
library should be near the business sec- 
tion; and it will just as readily be con- 
ceded that the best location for a li- 
brary building is not necessarily on the 
main street. The principal street of 
any city is sure to be the noisiest, and 
property abutting thereon more valua- 
ble than a block or two away, so that 
pecuniary and other considerations 
point to a quiet neighborhood, easily 
accessible from the main street, as being 
the ideal spot. The shopping district 
is the magnet which draws the crowd, 
and the library to do the greatest good 
must be near the charmed circle. The 
gift of land may make it obligatory to 
locate in the residence section, in which 
case in will be found essential to estab- 
lish a branch down-town to accommo- 
date business people. 

In selecting the site, trustees, taking 
into account the prospective growth 
of the institution, will purchase land 
enough to admit of extending the build- 
ing at some future time; or if funds on 
hand do not justify this outlay, then the 
location should be such as to make the 
purchase of adjoining property feasible 
at a reasonable figure. 

The site having been definitely de- 
termined upon, the next step is to de- 
cide whether the architect shall be 
selected outright or a competition in- 
augurated. The latter method has been 
in favor for many years and may be 
commended. The competition is now 
on in earnest, and there is nothing to 
do but wait patiently until the designs 
are presented and the result made 
known by the board of trustees. 

It is understood that the selection of 
an architect means that he will work in 
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accord and sympathy with the trustees, 
and not insist upon the substitution of 
a different design from the one entered 
in competition. Such a departure is 
rare in these days. 

When the contest is ended, the de- 
cision rendered, and the architect 
chosen, the trustees and librarian must 
possess that faith which is spoken of 
by Paul as “the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen,” for the architect is now su- 
preme and his word is law. 

If changes are suggested the designs 
are carefully gone over by that archi- 
tect in consultation with the advisory 
architect, and the result submitted to 
the trustees for adoption or rejection. 
When the revised plans are at last ac- 
cepted by the trustees, no further altera- 
tions should be made, as the cost of 
any changes after the building con- 
tracts are awarded is out of proportion 
to the benefit obtained. 


Library Systems and Methods 

In reading your valuable Pustic LI- 
BRARIES for some years past, and notic- 
ing the various and multiplex sugges- 
tions and directions made for library 
work, it seems that what with borrow- 
er’s registers and borrower’s cards, 
shelf lists and shelf numbers, book 
numbers and call slips, card pockets 
and Carter’s tables, expansive catalogs 
and dictionary catalogs, Decimal sys- 
tems and Cutter systems, finding lists 
and call numbers, etc., the library busi- 
ness has gone mad. 

It is an axiom in mechanics that sim- 
plicity is the law of success. A com- 
plicated machine is a-dangerous ma- 
chine, and an unprofitable one. It 
ought to be an axiom in library work 
that no rule or method is a good one 
that cannot be easily understood by 
both the lender and the borrower, the 
librarian and the people. Modern li- 
brary methods are an enigma to every- 
body but the finished librarian. No 
one who has not spent much time and 
study can understand anything about 
either methods, that being so they 
must be radically wrong. 
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It is not to be supposed that methods 
more simple—easily understood by the 
patrons of a library as well as its mana- 
gers—cannot be devised, and ultimately 
it must come to that. One-half—two- 
thirds of the present complex rules 
will have to go, and I am convinced 
by practically working in a library that 
two-thirds of them are entirely unnec- 
essary. 

The true basis for library work is the 
accession number. That you must have, 
and therefore it should be the center of 
the system; that is the only number that 
should go on a book, or the card rep- 
resenting the book in the catalog or in 
the charging system. Everything is 
possible with that number, and no ques- 
tion can be asked that cannot be an- 
swered by that number, that is so far 
as the mutual relations of the public 
and the library are concerned, and it is 
so simple that everybody can under- 
stand it. 

Supposing you are cataloging a book, 
your accession number, your class num- 
ber, and the title and author and sub- 
ject, is all you want; it is all that is 
needed by the public or the library, the 
catalog and the accession books are 
parts of one whole. 

Supposing you are making a charg- 
ing system. The accession number at 
the top of the card represents the book; 
the title and author come after; under 
this, in lines ruled for the purpose, the 
name of each borrower is written, time 
taken out, date returned. 

In another tray you have your bor- 
rowers’ names at the head of the cards, 
then in lines after, the accession num- 
bers of the books borrowed, date, etc., 
are placed. Is a certain book in the 
library? If not who has it? When will 
it be due? Your cards answer these 
questions without your leaving your 
seat; they, with your accession book, 
answer all questions that can be asked. 
There is no D 62, n, to bother anybody, 
or any other hieroglyphics to study 
out. We know it works for we work it, 
and have discarded all the other nui- 
sances. H. S. THORNE. 

Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Government Documents 


Margaret Mann, Department of library science, 
University of Illinois 


What is there of value in government 
publications? How may they be ob- 
tained and how can the information 
contained in them be made accessible? 

Our government documents may be 
divided into two general classes—those 
transmitted to congress and ordered 
printed, called congressional docu- 
ments, and those published by the de- 
partments, bureaus, etc., which do not 
require to be transmitted to congress. 
The first class, the congressional docu- 
ments, may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes: 

1 Reports of proceedings—Congres- 
sional record, journals of senate and 
house. 

2 Bills and resolutions. 

3 Laws—slip laws, session laws, stat- 
utes at large. 

4 Reports of committees—senate and 
house reports. 

*5 Documents proper—senate exec- 
utive documents, house executive, sen- 
ate miscellaneous, and house miscella- 
neous. 

6 Miscellaneous documents. 

The documents of the first four 
classes are explained somewhat by 
their titles; they have to do with the 
workings of congress. Those included 
in the sixth class are such as cannot 
properly be included in the other series, 
and are of little importance. They in- 
clude: congressional directory, eulo- 
gies on deceased members, and man- 
uals of rules of the senate and house. 
In the documents of the fifth class we 
find much of importance and much that 
is intricate. Their titles give no indi- 
cation of the character of the informa- 
tion contained in them, and the distinc- 
tion between the four series is illogical. 
A senate executive document is one 
received by the president of the senate 
from the head of an executive depart- 
ment and ordered printed, while a 


*By an act of 1895 the terms executive and miscella- 
neous were abolished, and the documents in this series 
became known as house documents and senate docu- 
ments. 
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senate miscellaneous document is one 
reaching the senate from any source 
except from the head of an executive 
department. The same distinction ex- 
ists between house executive and mis- 
cellaneous documents. This fifth series 
contains the most of the annual reports 
issued by the departments. These re- 
ports were at first mere records of the 
respective governmental offices, but 
they have gradually broadened until 
now they partake more of the character 
of a monograph. In them we find the 
results of many investigations which 
could not be undertaken under private 
auspices. Carroll D. Wright has-.said: 
The student of social science depends 
for his data upon two general sources; 
first, the result of personal observations; 
and, second, the entries of official trans- 
actions and investigations into condi- 
tions conducted under governmental 
authority. 

From the publications of the Treasury 
department we learn the financial con- 
dition of the country, the course of im- 
migration, the character, quantity, and 
value of imports and exports. The re- 
ports, bulletins and handbooks of the 
Bureau of American republics, issued 
from the state department, give us valu- 
able facts concerning the foreign Amer- 
ican countries, their resources, trades, 
and conditions. The department of la- 
bor publishes annual and special reports 
on the subject of wages and capital. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
valuable contributions to this one sub- 
ject, social science; and though the 
government probably furnishes more 
data on this subject than on any other 
it makes valuable scientific investiga- 
tions, furnishes reliable information 
through the agricultural department, 
and since 1889 has contributed to his- 
tory by publishing the annual reports 
of the American historical association. 
These reports are especially valuable on 
account of the attention given to the 
bibliography of history and the notices 
of the work of historical societies 
throughout the country. In short, the 
student of almost any subject will find 
something of worth in the government 
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publications, and if they are of value to 
the individuai they are of value to the 
libraries. 

Congress provided for the libraries 
when it passed the law which provides 
for the distribution of its.documents. 
By this law the congressional docu- 
ments are deposited in certain desig- 
nated libraries which are chosen as 
follows: One named by each represent- 
ative of congress, one chosen by each 
senator, one especially designated by 
statute, and the official libraries at each 
state and territorial capitol. To these 
was added, in 1895, the libraries of each 
of the eight executive departments and 
of the military and naval academies. 


*Depository libraries must have, 
with the exception of college libraries, 
not less than 1ooov. aside from govern- 
ment publications. These receive all 
the congressional documents, or sheep 
bound set, but are not supplied with 
those department publications not or- 
dered printed, and consequently not in- 
cluded in the congressional set. 

Libraries which are not designated as 
depositories may be fortunate enough 
to be included in the list of what is 
called remainder libraries. This is a 
list of libraries furnished to the super- 
intendent of documents by members of 
congress, to receive the fractional num- 
ber of documents remaining after con- 
gress and the depositories have been 
supplied. Members of congress also 
specify “special libraries” to receive the 
publications of the United States geo- 
logical survey. Each department has 
its own list of exchanges which receive 
gratis the publications of that depart- 
ment intended for general distribution. 
With the exception of these depart- 
ment publications the distribution and 
sale of all documents is in the hands of 
the superintendent of documents. He 
is “authorized to distribute documents 
free to three classes of libraries, to be 
designated to him by senators, repre- 
sentat ves and delegates in congress, 
and to sell at cost any public document 


*For a recent accurate list of depository libraries see 
catalog of United States public documents for March, 
1899. 
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in his charge the distribution of which 
is not otherwise provided for.” Price 
lists of government publications may 
be obtained gratis from him, and gen- 
eral directions as to where documents 
may be obtained are given in the cata- 
log of United States public documents, 
issued monthly. 

The following distribute their publi- 
cations gratuitously: Bureau of educa- 
tion, Fish commission, Interstate com- 
merce commission, Labor department. 
The State department furnishes the con- 
sular reports and other departmental 
publications free, but the laws of the 
United States are not so distributed ex- 
cept to depository libraries. The pub- 
lications of the Bureau of American 
republics, which consist of bulletins, 
handbooks, and directories, may be ob- 
tained from the director of the bureau 
at prices ranging from 5 cents to 60 
cents. 

The annual reports of the Geological 
survey are intended for free distribu- 
tion, but the monographs are sold at 
prices ranging from 5 cents to §$II 
each. The department of agriculture 
issues a monthly list of its publications, 
which is mailed on application. The 
publications of this department, with 
the exception of those of the Weather 
bureau, are for sale by the superintend- 
ent of documents. 

In 1895 the first complete key to pub- 
lic documents was issued. This ‘‘check- 
list of public documents, containing 
debates and proceedings of congress 
from the Ist to the 53rd congress,” 
gives a complete list of the congres- 
sional documents, a brief history of 
each executive department, bureau and 
commission, with a list of the publica- 
tions regularly issued from them, and a 
valuable index showing where in the 
congressional documents the more im- 
portant executiveand other reports may 
be found. 

From this check-list the depository 
libraries may get the call numbers for 
their volumes. The serial numbers 
there given arrange the books—first, by 
congress; second, by session; and, third, 
by volume number, and should be used 
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in place of class and book numbers. 
By carefully designating in the check- 
list the volumes possessed by the li- 
brary, and making use of the subject 
index above referred to, a librarian will 
have a working, though incomplete, 
catalog to the collection. 

This little volume will help to solve 
many of the problems which were, be- 
fore its issue, impossible of solution. 
For example: An annual report of the 
head officer of a bureau may appear in 
as many editions as there are superior 
offices above his own. First, the re- 
port may be printed as a bureau publi- 
‘cation when it is transmitted to the 
head of the executive department of 
which the bureau is a subdivision; from 
this department it may be again printed, 
together with the report of this execu- 
tive head, and forwarded to the Presi- 
dent; who in turn may forward it to 
congress with his annual message, and 
it could be published in the series 
called *Messages and documents. 
After reaching congress this same re- 
port may be ordered printed for the 
fourth time, and appear in a volume 
of the congressional set. Before the 
check-list was issued it was impossible 
to know in how many editions one re- 
port had been issued, or to account for 
omissions which often occur in the con- 
gressional set. A careful study of this 
key to the documents is very necessary 
to one who expects to make the vol- 
umes accessible. 

No provision was made for a general 
catalog of government documents un- 
til the enactment of the law of 1882, 
which authorized the preparation of a 
“descriptive catalog of all publications 
issued from July 4, 1776, to March 4, 
1881.” This work, which arranged the 
documents according to date of issue, 
was completed by Mr Poore in 1885, 
but because of its arrangement it has 
not been found perfectly satisfactory. 
The government made no attempt to 
continue the catalog; but inthe Ameri- 
can catalog is a “list of publications of 
the government from Jan. 1, 1881, to 
June 30, 1886,” classified according to de- 


*This series was abolished in 1898. 
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partments or offices issuing the reports; 
and in the volume for 1890 is a similar 
list for the period from July 1, 1886, to 
June 30, 1890. In 1894 J: S. Ames pub- 
lished a ‘‘comprehensive index to the 
publications of the United States gov- 
ernment covering the years 1889 to 
1893.” 

Since 1895 three important indices 
have been provided, and are now is- 
sued by the superintendent of docu- 
ments. A comprehensive index issued 
at the end of each session of congress, 
including the publications issued dur- 
ing the period covered by the session, 
is acomplete analytical dictionary cata- 
log. The consolidated index of con- 
gressional documents only is issued for 
each session of congress, and takes the 
place of that formerly included in each 
octavo volume of the congressional set. 
The monthly catalog forms a supple- 
ment to the check-list. The first num- 
ber was for January, 1895, and it has 
been kept up to date. This contains 
not only the congressional documents 
with their serial numbers, but also all 
publications of congress and the de- 
partments, with some annotations. 

Libraries having but few documents 
should classify them and arrange with 
the books of the same class. Each 
volume should be carefully analyzed 
and at least subject cards made for 
each article of importance included. 
The volumes which contain the reports 
of several offices are very puzzling, and 
the only satisfactory guide to the au- 
thor of each is the letter of transmittal 
which accompanies eachreport. If this 
can be found it is of far greater assist- 
ance than the title-page. 

Many complications will arise when 
the attempt is made to catalog these 
publications; but after a careful study 
of the check-list and the application of 
the rules given by Mr Cutter in his 
Rules fora dictionary catalog,and those 
contained in Linderfelt, K. A. kelectic 
card catalog rules, many of the prob- 
lems can be solved and a catalog made 
which will at least make the contents 
of government documents more access- 
ible. 
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Using Other People’s Bulletins 


Caroline A. Blanchard, Tufts library, Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 


Individuals not owning beautiful 
works of art, and notable to travel and 
note the wonderful in nature and art 
beyond their own neighborhood, must 
obtain their knowledge, instruction, en- 
joyment, and culture from what others 
have seen, collected, and written; so the 
smaller libraries that have not sufficient 
funds for the composition and printing 
so desirable must enlarge their own 
work by the judicious use of what is 
done by those libraries having so large 
a staff that the making of lists, the 
compiling of bibliographies, is easily 
accomplished. This missionary work 
the librarians of the large libraries are 
glad to do; indeed, I have yet to dis- 
cover one who was not gratified that 
his work should be widely known and 
used. Of course due acknowledgment 
should be made if such work forms the 
basis, or a large part of a special list. 


Let us consider some of the more 
important uses that may be made of 
bulletins: 

1 As lists from which to select books 
for purchase. Most librarians are crit- 
ical of all books placed in the libraries 
under their charge, and therefore all 
bulletins are worth looking over, at least 
for help in making out order lists. 
Those having annotations are espe- 
cially valuable for this purpose. I have 
found the annual bibliographical con- 
tributions of Bowdoin college library, 
listing the best books of the year, ex- 
ceedingly useful; for in addition to the 
notes, publishers and prices are stated, 
and the magazines reviewing each book 
indicated. The purpose of this publi- 
cation, To aid those in charge of the 
smaller libraries in buying carefully and 
with definite knowledge of the scope 
of the book purchased, is well fulfilled. 

2 guides in cataloging and classi- 
ficati8n. Bulletins of libraries where 
accuracy is required, no matter how 
much time is consumed in research, are 
especially valuable as means of learning 
an author’s real or full name. As long 


as pseudonyms are used, and women 
who write marry and change their 
names, catalogers must be Argus-eyed, 
constantly solving mysteries. 

In the classification of books it is not 
always wise to depend blindly on others, 
for even the best libraries are not in- 
fallible; but it is a satisfaction, after 
puzzling over the classifying of some 
doubtful book, and finally disposing of 
it, to find that others have placed it in 
the same class. 

3 For reading lists. The modern, 
progressive library, in order to help the 
student as it should, must have some 
means of informing him of all the re- 
sources of the library on any subject, 
making available magazine articles and 
collected works as well as books deal- 
ing specially on the subject. For the 
magazine articles Poole’s index for the 
back numbers, the Cumulative index, 
the references to periodical literature 
in the Review of reviews, Current lit- 
erature, and similar magazines, will fur- 
nish all that is needed, but for the books 
and essays on any given subject the 
reading lists of the library bulletins are 
invaluable. It has been my custom to 
save all bulletins containing such lists, 
index the subjects on cards, which I 
file for ready reference. 

The Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Fitchburg, Minneapolis, Osterhout of 
Wilkes Barre, Providence and Salem 
public libraries each publish valuable 
bulletins, most of them containing read- 
ing lists on subjects of importance in 
each number, making them worthy of 
constant use. The Hartford, Providence 
and Osterhout libraries are specially 
interested in working with the schools, 
therefore their bulletins are suggestive 
and their lists particularly useful in this 
direction. 

One number of the Library news 
letter contained a classified list of 
books for use in the schools, which I 
deemed of sufficient merit to buy copies 
of, add the Tufts library call numbers 
and distribute among the teachers, who 
have found them helpful. 

Miss Hewins, of the Hartford public 
library, also interested in the children, 
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has compiled similar lists that have 
been useful. She wisely indicates the 
amusing stories in her fiction lists, 
thereby making them available as helps 
in choosing books for invalids, a legiti- 
mate work for a library if it isto supply 
reading for entertainment and recrea- 
tion as well as for instruction. 

If a library possesses a great propor- 
tion of the books of a special list, its 
own call numbers may be added, mak- 
ing it doubly useful at the desk. This 
is not plagiarism, but a perfectly legiti- 
mate way of using bulletins. 

The University of the state of New 
York has published numerous bulletins 
that may be utilized by librarians, such 
as the Class list of a $500 library rec- 
ommended for schools, bibliographies 
covering many subjects, extension bul- 
letins, and the study clubs bulletins. 
These last lists if better known would 
be widely used. Club life, at present so 
important a phase of society, makes ad- 
ditional demands uponthe libraries, and 
extra helps are needed for work in this 
direction. These study clubs bulletins, 
each containing a valuable collection of 
programs used by the clubs under the 
jurisdiction of the University of thestate 
of New York, are carefully planned, and 
have in many cases a bibliography of 
the books needed for the course of 
study. I have shown them to commit- 
tees wishing suggestions for subjects of 
study and assistance in making out pro- 
grams, who have always found them 
helpful. 

The Boston book company’s Bulle- 
tin of bibliography, although intended 
simply as a means of communication 
between that firm and its customers, 
contains in each issue important bibli- 
ographies. Among others the Chil- 
dren's reading list on animals by the 
Pratt institute, and the Reading list on 
library buildings, are valuable. 

Bulletin no. 1 of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, a Descriptive catalog of 
the writings of Scott, should have a 
place in every reference room as an in- 
dex to the Waverly novels. 
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Cheap Book Post 

An inquiry was started early in the 
present year by the New England edu- 
cation league, to test the views of li- 
brarians, educators, and others, on the 
subject of a cheap book post between 
libraries. The reasons forgthe inquiry 
were the prevalent unequal library con- 
ditions found everywhere, which it is 
believed a comprehensive carrier sys- 
tem woulddomuchtoremedy. Acheap 
book post would tend to diffuse library 
advantages, and to bring individuals and 
towns within reach of good central li- 
braries' The plan of central libraries, 
with branches and delivery places, 
which works well in large cities, might 
thus be judiciously applied to small 
cities and rural sections. Newspapers, 
magazines, and paper-covered serial 
books, sent out by private publishers 
and corporations, are now carried at I 
cent per pound, while a library-book 
costs, for mailing, 8 cents per pound. 
In New Hampshire books are now loaned 
quite extensively about the state from 
the State library, being sent by express. 
Ex-Postmaster General James writes 
that “if the government can afford to 
carry newspapers and periodicals at a 
loss, for the sake of disseminating in- 
telligence, it can carry books for libra- 
ries without great additional loss”; and 
W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, also an ex- 
postmaster general, adds: The postal 
service has been the pack-horse of spe- 
cial interests of a private nature at the 
general cost; why should it not carry 
for educational advancement? To fur- 
ther the matter, a committee is being 
organized, representing every state in 
the Union. Codéperation is asked from 
all those interested, and those desiring 
to aid in the movement may address 
the secretary, W. Scott, no. 10 Hollis 
st., Cambridge, Mass. 





The Merriam company has issued a 
valuable volume for the librarian’s pri- 
vate desk in Webster’s Collegiate dic- 
tionary. It is an abridgment of the 
International dictionary, and contains 
many of the excellencies of the larger 
work in convenient size. 
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It seems an almost impossible thing 
to answer all the inquiries which are 
being received, in regard to August 
and September numbers of Public Li- 
braries. There are no numbers for 
those months, and ten numbers make 
the volume. Please make note of this 
and consider the card of inquiry an- 
swered thereby. 

MvucH attention is being given to li- 
brary buildings these days by those 
interested with carrying out Mr Car- 
negie’s munificent gifts for library fa- 
cilities. Too much attention cannot 
be given to the purposes for which these 
buildings are to be erected. The main 
purpose is for the care and distribution 
of books, and in order to facilitate 
these things the interior of the building 
should be planned under the supervi- 
sion of the librarian who is to adminis- 
ter the work. No one would think of 
building a dwelling house for another 
without first finding out the require- 
ments to be met in his mode of life. 
Even a stable is built with special 
thought of the purposes it is to serve. 
Time, trouble, and expense will be 
saved by erecting a library building at 
first. Nothing in the proposition will 
prevent the architectural effect from 
having full force, but it should include 
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the library idea, and not, as is often the 
case, leave the library to fit itself into 
the quarters as best it can. Mr Hill, of 
Newark public library, makes some good 
suggestions in his paper on the subject, 
extracts from which are given elsewhere 
in this number. 


IN answer to requests from several 
college librarians, more special atten- 
tion will be given college library mat- 
ters inthe columns of PuBLic LIBRARIES 
hereafter. A college department has 
been set aside to which college libra- 
rians are invited to send communica- 
tions of interest to those engaged in 
college library work. An opinion of 
such a department was asked from sev- 
eral prominent librarians, and the re- 
sponse has been favorable. 

Mr Lane, of Harvard university, 
writes: I am glad to hear that you are 
intending to give special attention to 
the interests of college libraries As 
far as I can I will help you. 

Dr Richardson, of Princeton univer- 
sity, writes: I am much interested in the 
plan for a college department in Pus- 
LIC LIBRARIES. I shall be glad to co- 
operate as far as I can. 

Miss Jones of Ohio university: We 
have needed something of the kind for 
along time. Count on my help in the 
matter. 

Dr Canfield, of Columbia university, 
writes: I shall be glad to send you for 
your college department whatever may 
be of public interest. 

H. C. Nash, of Leland Stanford, 
writes: The idea of having a college 
library section in PuBLic LIBRARIES is 
an excellent one. I shall be glad to 
cooperate. 

Miss Sharp, of University of Illinois, 
writes: It would be very helpful to have 
a college library department in PuBLIc 
LisRARIES I shall be glad to help. 

A. E. Whitaker, of University of 
Colorado: Such a feature will be of 
great interest to college librarians. I 
will help as far as I can. 

All this gives fair promise of success, 
and the first installment will be found 
in this number. 











Editorial 


IT is a subject for congratulation to 
libraries that the National educational 
association has given further recogni- 
tion to the value of the work of libra- 
ries by the resolution adopted at Los 
Angeles, which emphasizes the matter, 
as follows: 

Particularly in close association with the li- 
brary, the school should make itself felt in 
shaping the thought of the people in ways and 
by methods which lie outside of the scope of 
formal instruction. 

It would be a glorious thing for the 
progress of library work if this power- 
ful organization would include the li- 
braries in its protecting pledge against 
political conduct in the management of 
the schools. The resolution expresses 
the following: 

The one dark page in the history of the vear 
is that which records interférence with the work 
of public education, and attacks, successful and 
unsuccessful, made upon it by political traders 
and spoil seekers. We appeal to the public 
and to the press to resist, to resent, and to pun- 
ish these attacks, and we pledge our best efforts 
to the absolutely non-political and non-sectarian 
conduct of the work entrusted to us. 

While, fortunately, public libraries in 
their modest growth have as yet suf- 
fered comparatively little from the 
spoilsmen, at the same time there has 
been enough to cause alarm for the fu- 
ture, while the state libraries, as a class, 
have been most ruthlessly sacrificed to 
these pests of society. In the case of 
the public library of the small and sec- 
ondary towns, much of the evil has been 
eliminated because the libraries have 
been, for the most part, under the fos- 
tering care of the study clubs; but eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
the first and second and the third effort 
to use the library asa means of reward- 
ing personal allegiance should be met 
with prompt, emphatic, and effective 
disapproval 

In this connection it might not be 
amiss to state that the report of the 
committee on Relations of public libra- 
ries to public schools, was the most 
favorably received report of the meet- 
ing of the N E.A. The supply of the 
printed report was exhausted before 
the demand was satisfied, and the ex- 
ecutive board, in response to an urgent 
request, will issue another edition. 
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One of the just causes for complaint 
which assistants in public libraries cite 
is the fact that much of their work 
which goes to make the institution 
popular or a success, and which might 
just as well be accredited to them, 
passes to the honor of the librarian. 
The origin of many of the bright ideas 
carried out in the library, is in the fer- 
tile mind of an assistant, who sets to 
work diligently to put the idea into 
practice. When it is a success, surely 
it is not asking too much that the owner 
of it be mentioned in connection with 
the publication of the fact. Such a 
course will be a stimulus to further ef- 
fort, which will result in advancing 
the interests of the library, and at the 
same time it will bring to the assistant 
the recognition that is due the individ- 
ual Credit in generous measure is ac- 
corded to librarians by their coequals 
in the work, and no good reason exists 
why the same treatment should not be 
accorded those in the minor positions. 

Some librarians are alive to the jus- 
tice of giving credit to their staff, or to 
individual members of it; but the prac- 
tice of giving honor to whom honor is 
due is not universal in the library world, 
as indeed it is not anywhere else. 


THE twenty-sixth annual report of 
the Evanston (IIl.) public library is ex- 
traordinarily interesting as showing, not 
only the most excellent results being 
attained by that library. but in the man- 
ner of showing, there is an abundance 
of suggestive material which may be 
utilized by other libraries. The growth 
of the work of the Evanston public li- 
brary in the last few years is remarka- 
ble, and that city is to be congratulated 
on possessing an institution that is 
doing so much effective high class work 
for the schools, the clubs, the students, 
and the average reader. 


News of the death of G. E. Stechert 
of New York was received with deep 
regret by his many friends among li- 
brarians. Mr Stechert and his wife have 
been well-known members of the A. 
L. A. for many years, and will be missed 
in future gatherings. 
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The Library Department of the N. 
E. A. at Los Angeles 


The 1899 National educational asso- 
ciation meeting will ever be memorable 
because of the generosity and hospi- 
tality of the teachers of the Golden 
state. The California librarian as well 
as the California teacher gave a friendly 
greeting, provided cooling drinks, fruit, 
and flowers, and was ever on the alert 
to render any possible assistance, or to 
give information to all interested in the 
library or its mission. 

This was the third meeting of the 
library department of the N. E. A., and 
was a success so far as numbers, en- 
thusiasm, and the general discussion of 
all papers and reports could make it 
succeed. 

Meetings were held on the afternoons 
of Thursday and Friday in the council 
chamber of the city hall. The rooms 
of the Los Angeles public library are 
in the same building. State Supt. L. 
D. Harvey of Wisconsin, the president 
of the department, presided at both 
meetings. The attendance was much 
larger on the second than on the first 
day. The papers presented were prac- 
tical, dealing with questions of vital in- 
terest to teachers and librarians. 


State Supt. Alfred Bayliss of Illinois 
gave the first paper, and it was full of 
enthusiasm and force. The discussions 
that followed were interesting. Among 
the speakers was S. E. Busser, superin- 
tendent of the reading rooms of the 
Santa Fé system. He told us that libra- 
ries and reading rooms were established 
every two hundred miles on the Santa 
Fé railroad, and that the railroad men 
were easily persuaded to read good and 
useful books. He thought that if rail- 
road companies saw the necessity for 
providing libraries that teachers should 
understand the need of them for schools, 
and be encouraged to use books to as- 
sist in character building. 

Copies of the report of the commit- 
tee on Relation of public libraries and 
public schools, J. C. Dana of Spring- 
field, Mass., chairman, were distributed, 
and a general discussion of the report 
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followed. The report had been pre- 
sented to the Council of education on 
Tuesday morning, and some members 
there said it was the best report ever 
prepared by a committee from the N. 
E. A. A wish was expressed by some 
members of the council that 1¢0,000 
copies might be published for free 
distribution. Pres. Harvey said that 
probably only a few thousand will be 
printed at first, but if they can and will 
be used to advantage, either plates may 
be distributed to state superintendents 
of schools, or the copies of the report 
may be sold atalowrate. Helen Gren- 
fell, state superintendent of Colorado, 
said she wished that every superintend- 
ent and teacher in Colorado might read 
the report. Supt. Bayliss said the read- 
ing list alone was invaluable, and that 
he would be glad of a large number of 
copies of the report to send to his 
county institutes. 

Reading and the use of the library 
were the general subjects taken up the 
second day. Mary L. Jones of Los 
Angeles gave the librarian’s view ina 
paper entitled, School reading through 
the public library, and two papers by 
teachers gave the teacher’s side of the 
question. 

Elizabeth Skinner of Denver spoke 
on How to acquire a taste for good 
reading, and C, C. Young of San Fran- 
cisco told us something of the Use of 
the library. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed parents expressed the wish that 
their children might have better read 
and more cultured teachers. Teachers 
present expressed themselves as desir- 
ing to learn how better to help their pu- 
pils acquire a good taste in reading, and 
librarians said they wanted to codperate 
more fully with parents and teachers in 
helping children use the library to the 
best advantage. 

Sherman Williams of Glens Falls, N. 
Y., was elected president, and Elizabeth 
Skinner of Denver, secretary for the 
ensuing year. L. P. Swan. 


A. G. S. Josephson has published a 
limited edition of a Bibliography of 
union lists of periodicals, 1864-1899. 
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Library Meetings 

Connecticut—The summer meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held in the Phoebe Griffin Noyes library, 
Old Lyme, Conn. William J. James, 
president of the association, presided. 

Papers were read and discussed as 
follows: Libraries and the evolution of 
the reading habit, by Dr Ernest C. 
Richardson, librarian of Princeton uni- 
versity. He said in part: The public 
library helps, first, the development of 
the reading habit in the individual; and, 
second, its development in the com- 
munity. The reading habit is worth 
developing 1) as a time-killer. Among 
children, at least, and among the idle 
and frivolous classes, the habit of read- 
ing as a mere time-killer helps to keep 
from evil. It is worth developing 2) 
because it tends to improve the indi- 
vidual; every new bit of information 
adds to the value of a man’s mind, and 
there are few books so poor that they 
do not directly add something to a 
man’s power for his own enjoyment, 
his ability to help others, and his gen- 
eral valuetoacommunity It it is true, 
as Scripture and science say, that our 
very self is the sum total of our ideas, 
the quantity and kind of our knowledge 
is very important. The work of the 
public school in education covers a few 
years of childhood; the public library 
continues the work through life. The 
diffusion of general intelligence in a 
nation determines its position among 
the nations, because in the develop- 
ment of the multitude of intelligences, 
there is sure to be a certain percentage 
of superior intelligences, and these are 
the ones which lead progress through 
invention and administration. Finally, 
libraries help to develop the reading 
habit in a community, especially by 
tempting men to become readers. 

To Atlanta and back, by Caroline M. 
Hewins, librarian of the Hartford pub- 
lic library, was read, in Miss Hewin’s 
absence, by F. B. Gay. Of the six 
chapters giving a graphic account of 
the trip, we quote part of the third, 
covering the days spent at Atlanta and 
Lithia: 
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“So many er de nabors come in’sponse 
ter de invite dat dey hatter put de’lasses 
in de wash pot en bil’ de fire in de yard.”” 

“Dey had der camp-meetin’ times 
en der bobbycues wen de wedder was. 
’greeble.” Uncle Remus. 

‘At the barbecue grounds, a few miles. 
out of town, we had not the ox roasted 
whole, but eight or ten sheep and young 
pigs or shoats. The South is full of 
pigs— white, black and spotted, and 
there is even a long-haired Titian-red 
species on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. The carcasses were roasted on 
spits, and carefully basted with a rag 
on a long pole, over a trench filled with 
hickory coals which had been burning 
12 or 14 hours. Not far off Brunswick 
stew was cooking in a large caldron. 
We were entertained until the barbecue 
was ready by a Lard-can quartette of 
negroes, who sung and danced and 
played on a large tin can. The meat, 
which was deliciously tender, was cut 
up and set on long tables in enameled 
zinc pans. Brunswick stew, which is. 
hotter than anything except curried 
lobster made by an East Indian, was 
passed around and we fell to. A true 
barbecue has no knives or forks, but 
they were allowed as a concession to 
ournorthernignorance. After the feast 
was over we had witty speeches, funny 
stories, and a clever monologue of an 
old woman catching chickens for sup- 
per, by Mrs Moore, of Atlanta, who is 
well known as a writer of dialect and 
character sketches under the name of 
Cousin Betsy Hamilton. The Atlanta 
papers commented on the refreshed 
appearance of the tired librarians after 
the barbecue, and no wonder.” 

Three-minute speeches on the con- 
ference, by Helen E. Haines, Dr Rich- 
ardson, and Josephine S. Heydrick, fol- 
lowed. 

After a pleasant intermission, during 
which luncheon was served, the pro- 
gram was continued. 

Some literary_sinners, by Charlotte 
M. Holloway, of New London, read by 
Mary Richardson, dealt with the char- 
acteristics of modern novelists, and of 
Thomas Hardy in particular. 
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Notes on some library literature, by 
Helen E. Haines,of the Library journal, 
related to topics of special interest to 
librarians, as the following summary 
indicates: 

Library literature, in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term, presumes litera- 
ture dealing with libraries; in the pres- 
ent case it must be taken to mean the 
literature of libraries, the printed mat- 
ter emanating from a library through 
which its work and its aims are made 
known. 

Reports afford at once the best and 
worst examples of library literature. 
Every library should print its annual 
report. This is a question over which 
many of the smaller libraries hesitate, 
but it is practically not a question at 
all. A small printed folder is within 
the reach of any library, and should be 
a useful aid inits work. The emphasis 
upon statistics is one of the great de- 
fects of library reports. 

Whether a pr.nted catalog is neces- 
sary in a small library is sometimes 
questioned. Perhaps with free access 
it is not absolutely necessary, but it is 
always desirable and generally it is es- 
sential. If the printing of the entire 
catalog is financially impossible, there 
can at least be successive class lists, 
beginning with fiction, following with 
history, biography, travel, etc., until the 
various divisions are covered. Anno- 
tations, unless they represent thorough 
and careful work, are asnare to the un- 
wary. It is better to give a simple, clear, 
well classified list than to attempt orig- 
inal, critical, or descriptive notes. 

The local newspaper provides some 
of the most useful and effective library 
literature. It can bring library news to 
all the people of a community, as the 
official publications can hardly do, and 
through interesting articles and an- 
nouncements of new plans of work, can 
be of great practical value in making 
the library better known and more 
widely used. 

Before adjournment, an invitation was 
received from the Ansonia library to 
hold the fall meeting there. 

JOSEPHINE S. HeEyprIck, Sec’y. 
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New Hampshire—The third union meet- 
ing of the New England library associ- 
ations was held by invitation of the li- 
brary association at Concord, N H., on 
September 20and 21, in the State library. 

Arthur H. Chase, president of the 
N. H. L.A., presided, and introduced 
Governor Rollins as the first speaker. 
The governor spoke warmly of the elu- 
sive but all-pervading educational work 
of public libraries, and the leavening 
they may do to bring immigrants to the 
standard of our own people. 

Caroline H. Garland, city librarian of 
Dover, N. H., gave delightfully the wel- 
come of the N. H. L. A. to its visitors. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Prof. Charles F. Richardson, of Dart- 
mouth college, upon The place of senti- 
ment in the intellectual life, and was a 
plea for the restoration of this factor to 
the place it has occupied, but which it 
is now apparently losing. Prof. Rich- 
ardson sustained the high reputation he 
has won by his Choice of books, Amer- 
ican literature, etc. 

In the interval between the sessions 
the librarians were driven to St Paul’s 
school, the Rugby of America. 

The first evening speaker was Frank 
P. Hill, a Concord boy, now librarian 
of the public library at Newark, N. J., 
which is soon to be housed in a fine 
new building, and Mr Hill’s valuable 
paper was upon the preliminaries of the 
erection of a library. 

The other speaker of the evening ses- 
sion was George H. Moses, secretary of 
the N. H. Forestry commission, upon 
The relation of the public library to for- 
est preservation. Novel and beautiful 
lantern slides accompanied Mr Moses’ 
interesting remarks. 

An informal reception followed the 
completion of the program. 

The concluding session on the fol- 
lowing morning was devoted to discus- 
sion of the papers previously heard, to 
practical points of management, and to 
the prospect of cheap book postage. 

The attendance at the convention was 
large considering the weather, and in- 
cluded librarians all the way from Maine 
to Montana. 
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Wisconsin—The summer meeting of 
the State library association was held 
at Madison, August 24-26. The time 
was chosen to coincide with the closing 
of the summer schoo] of library science, 
and an opportunity was given the libra- 
rians to examine and learn of the work 
of the students, while the latter had the 
privilege of attending the sessions of 
the association. Considering the time 
of the year, and the extreme warm 
weather, there was a large attendance. 

The meeting opened on Thursday 
afternoon with addresses of welcome 
from the librarians of the different li- 
braries in Madison, and was followed 
by the address of Mrs C, S. Morris, 
Berlin, president of the association. 

Mrs Morris’ introductory remarks 
were in the nature of a greeting and 
acknowledgment of local hospitality, 
and an expression of the hope that all 
present would possess a hospitality of 
mind and soul—a receptivity to the fine 
potentialities of the hour. 

She presented a brief summary of 
library work already accomplished, and 
a statement of the fact that Wisconsin 
has three organized forces which unite 
in library building—the State library 
association, State library commission, 
and State federation of women’s clubs; 
the State historical society, which has 
collected a library of more than na- 
tional importance, being omitted from 
the list because its scope is of a some- 
what different character. 

The federation has undertaken the 
preparation of small traveling libraries, 
accompanied by study outlines and col- 
lections of photographs illustrative of 
the courses of study. 

She recommended a closer union be- 
tween the library and the study class. 
Librarians may greatly assist club 
women by keeping in touch with pro- 
gram work and furnishing references, 
suggesting topics for discussion, direct- 
ing them to the best authorities, etc. 
The library should become the head- 
quarters of the local club, and, wherever 
possible, club meetings may profitably 
be held within the rooms of the library 
building. Thus would the library pos- 
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sess the fine literary atmosphere—the 
true culture spirit, with its vivifying 
power—that must accompany such a 
union of interests, which would vastly 
aid in establishing the library in its 
rightful place as a center of influence 
in the community. 

She advocated the maintenance of a 
central traveling library equal to all 
demands, with syllabi to accompany 
courses of reading, because of the great 
value of suggestive aids to interpreta- 
tion, in assisting the average reader to 
grasp the underlying motives of books 
under consideration. 

She referred to the fact that New 
Hampshire has inaugurated a plan for 
supplying every town with a free public 
library, that, like our compulsory sys- 
tem of education, the inhabitants are 
required to sustain, state aid to be fur- 
nished when the per capita tax is insuf- 
ficient to meet the necessary expenses. 

She urged that some definite result 
shall follow this meeting; that all may 
be imbued with a determination to ac- 
complish something more for Wiscon- 
sin than has yet been undertaken. Sev- 
eral lines of endeavor already referred 
to, and also the summer library school, 
with its unfolding possibilities, appeal 
to us. Where shall we lend our most 
strenuous effort? Lowell, when speak- 
ing of those who in the past have 
wrought for the advancement of human 
kind, said: 

Their thoughts, their wild dreams even, have 
become 
Part of the necessary air men breathe. 

By those of us who believe the com- 
ing of a finer and higher social state is 
not a Utopian dream, that 

“A greater tomorrow is on its way,” 
the public library is looked upon asa 
most important factor in its develop- 
ment, and a great blessing is sure to 
follow consecration to this branch of 
social service 

Mrs Morris was followed by Miss 
Countryman from Minneapolis public 
library, who was in Madison giving a 
series of lectures before the library 
school. Miss Countryman’s address 
was one of the most practical delivered. 
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during the entire meeting. An epitome 
of her paper will be found elsewhere 
in these pages. 

Mr Hutchins, of the library commis- 
sion, followed with an appeal to the li- 
brarians present to take a greater per- 
sonal interest in the work which they 
were doing. He urged them to learn 
the library and its various situations and 
patrons, and particularly to attract the 
children of the poorer classes to the 
library. The diffident should be en- 
couraged to feel at home, and to use 
the library as an institution of which 
they are owners. The spark of enthu- 
siasm which may have been kindled in 
some unknown way may die at the sight 
of the frowning face ot the librarian. 

Mr Hutchins was followed by Miss 
Stearns, who read a paper written by 
Miss Haines of the Library journal on 
Library reports. The writer decried the 
poor material that many of these re- 
ports contained, much of it being ir- 
relevant to the subject. A number of 
amusing examples of material offered 
for report was given. The writer’s po- 
sition as a reviewer of library literature, 
gave her ample room and material on 
which to base her remarks. The paper 
furnished much entertainment for the 
audience. 

After some discussion the association 
adjourned, to accept the invitation of 
the local library staffs to attend a pic- 
nic supper and camp fire held in one of 
the beautiful groves on Monona lake. 
This was a pleasant feature of the meet- 
ing. The evening was cool enough to 
brace the appetite of the company, 
and an ample supply of most delicious 
viands was at hand. After the bounti- 
ful supper had been disposed of, the 
company gathered around the camp 
fire in the dusk of the evening, and a 
pleasant hour was spent in short ad- 
dresses, story-telling, and singing of 
songs. At a late hour the company 
boarded the steamer and went for a 
sail on the lake. 

The meeting opened on Friday morn- 
ing with a series of talks by those con- 
nected with the Wisconsin library com- 
mission. Mr Hutchins first gave an 
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account of the progress of library mat- 
ters in the state. The extension of the 
work was due primarily to the efforts 
of members of the A. L.A. The com- 
mission was the result of the work of 
a few, who found it very hard at first 
to interest others in the work. Now, 
everyone is interested. The spirit of 
helpfulness so prevalent today grew by 
the desire of the early workers to help 
others to a higher plane of usefulness 
in the library field. Mr Hutchins gave 
a short history of the growth of the 
Wisconsin library commission, and 
then warned the association against giv- 
ing up to the library commission its 
efforts which had been so effective in 
the earlier years There has been more 
work done in library matters in the 
last three years than in fifty preceding 
years, and 1,400,co0 books have been 
added to the libraries in the past four 
years. 

Very liberal library laws have placed 
Wisconsin in the front ranks of library 
work. The commission is receiving 
now $7500 per year for carrying on its 
work. None of this is expended for 
books or material. These latter are re- 
ceived by donations, or as a result of 
direct taxation. There are 80 free li- 
braries in the state, and 22 of these are 
in towns under 2000 population. The 
greatest drawback is the lack of knowl- 
edge of how to start right. When the 
libraries are started right they go right. 
The plans have been laid to remedy 
this, and better results are looked for. 

Mr Hutchins was followed by Miss. 
Stearns, who spoke of the future plans 
of the work. The keynote of the success 
of the codperation between the differ- 
ent forces at work in Wisconsin is har- 
mony. This has been brought about by 
the officers being identical in nearly 
every association. The president of 
the Library association is also president 
of the State federation of women’s 
clubs, and the officers of the Library 
commission were for many years offi- 
cers of the Library association, and also 
members and officers of the Federation 
of clubs. The plan for the future was 
to eliminate the idea of inspectorship- 
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of small libraries, and make it kindly 
visitation. An effort will be made to 
centralize the work, taking a certain 
part of the state, and working from 
some organized center to reach all the 
surrounding towns and villages. An 
effort will be made to stir up rivalry 
between towns, also, wherever there 
has been a start made. The commis- 
sion will assist in starting women’s 
clubs, and afterwards interest them in 
the library. Miss Stearns expressed 
herselt as being gratified that the com- 
mission was to have the services of 
Miss Marvin and Miss Tanner to look 
after the technical and esthetic parts 
of the work. 

Miss Stearns was followed by Miss 
Marvin, who said that she felt much 
like the caddy in a game of golf. Em- 
phasis is given to personality in the 
work, but the mechanical side must be 
well adjusted or the library fails The 
outside work of the library cannot be 
well done if the inside is not well or- 
ganized. The classifying, cataloging, 
reference work, etc, are not so inspira- 
tional as meeting people and booming 
the library, but they are equally neces- 
sary. The question should not be how 
many libraries are at work, but how 
good are the libraries in our midst. 

Miss Marvin was followed by Miss 
Gattiker, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the part that foreign books, 
particularly German books, bear in the 
libraries of Wisconsin. So large a per 
cent of the people are German that it 
is found necessary to add German books 
to the libraries of the state. Miss Gat- 
tiker then took up a list of a hundred 
popular German books for small libra- 
ries, which she had compiled at the 
request of the commission, and went 
through the list, calling attention to the 
most important ones and describing 
some which she thought important in 
the library. 

Prof. Freeman, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was down on the program 
for an address on Shakespeare. The 
association waited for him for some 
time, but only to receive the announce- 
ment that he was packing his trunk to 


start for Europe, and would not be able 
to keep the engagement. The remain- 
ing time was taken up in discussion of 
how best to fill periodical sets, and also 
a discussion of the place of women on 
library boards. The point was made 
that women are apt to think a refusal 
to follow their views a personal matter, 
and that they have not learned to stand 
a defeat of their propositions without 
melting into tears. This idea was com- 
bated very strongly by several members, 
and the question at the end was a drawn 
one. The meeting adjourned until the 
afternoon. : 

The first paper of the afternoon was 
written by Miss Biscoe, public library 
Eau Claire, on the subject of book bind- 
ings. Miss Biscoe had prepared a tabu- 
lated statement showing the number 
of times certain books of different pub- 
lishers were circulated before being 
sent to the bindery, and calling on the 
librarians to protest to the different 
publishers against the poor work which 
is done in binding popular books. Miss 
Biscoe was prevented from being pres- 
ent by illness, and her paper was read 
by Miss Smith. As soon as the paper 
was read, Miss Stearns made a motion 
that the paper be sent to the Library 
journal for publication, which was car- 
ried. 

The next paper was on Library cranks, 
by Miss Baker of the State historical 
library. Miss Baker had compiled a 
number of interesting, amusing, and in- 
structive incidents which had come un- 
der her observation, showing the differ- 
ent kinds of people one is apt to meet 
in the work, and how to deal with them. 

The next paper was on Pictures, and 
how to use them, by Miss Dousman of 
the Milwaukee public library. An ab- 
stract of the paper is found elsewhere 
in Pustic LIBRARIES 

Discussion of the paper was by Miss 
Tanner, art director of the Milwaukee 
librarycommission Miss Tanner spoke 
without notes, and in an address of 45 
minutes gave a large amount of useful 
information about pictures, how to 
mount them, how to use them in the 
library, and also plans for circulating 
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them in the country districts. The ad- 
dress was bright, interesting, and enter- 
taining. 

In the evening the association made 
an excursion around Lake Mendota on 
the steamer, as the guests of Mrs C K 
Adams. Atits close refreshments were 
served at the café, followed by a pleas- 
ant hour of music and dancing at the 
library club house. 


Chicago—The library club opened the 
season with a brisk meeting Thursday 
evening, October 12, at the Chicago 
public library. An announcement that 
expressions of opinion would be called 
for upon the question, What should the 
Chicago library club stand for? bore 
fruit in an interesting symposium in 
which nearly all present participated. 
Many and varied opinions as to the 
club’s position, purposes, and duties 
were brought out, and the general re- 
vival of interest which resulted cannot 
fail to affect the future of the club and 
itswork. At the close of the discussion 
Mary E. Hawley, of the John Crerar li- 
brary, gave a most entertaining account 
of the A. L. A. conference at Atlanta, 
and of interesting incidents and expe- 
riences connected with it. 

Minnesota Library Commission 

The Minnesota library commission 
has been appointed as follows: Mar- 
garet J. Evans, Northfield, chairman; 
Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary. Ex officio members: Warren 
Upham, secretary State historical so- 
ciety, St Paul; Cyrus Northrop, presi- 
dent of State university; John H. Lewis, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, St Paul. $5000 has been annu- 
ally appropriated for two to carry on 
the work. The immediate work will 
be to gather statistics of Minnesota li- 
braries; to find out where they are and 
what their condition. There will be 
about so traveling libraries of a general 
character ready for use by January I. 


For Sale—2 copies of the Decimal 
classification, ’94 edition, in full limp 
morocco. Price $350. J. C. Dana, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


The new term starts with an enroll- 
ment of 20 from the following states: 

Connecticut, 2;, Michigan, 1; Maine, 
1; Delaware, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6; New York, 2; New Jersey, 2; 
Massachusetts, 1; North Carolina, I. 


Mary Parry Farr has been appointed 
instructor in the Library school, Drexel 
institute. 


Marjorie L. Holmes, ’99, has been 
appointed assistant in the Drexel insti- 
tute library. 


Louise F. Buhrman, ’g9, appointed li- 
brarian Girls’ normal school, Philadel- 
phia. 

Caspar Gregory Dickson, librarian 
Macalester college, St Paul, Minn. 


Illinois 


The school opened on September 20. 
The classes number 26 senior and 25 
junior students, coming from the states 
of Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. 

Twenty-five sophomores and fresh- 
men have registered for the library 
course, making a total of 76 students in 
the university registered in that course. 

Miss Woodworth, of the New York 
state library staff, visited the school 
September 20 and 21. 

A joint meeting of seniors and jun- 
iors was held September 21, at which 
the seniors, who had been employed in 
library work during the summer, related 
their experiences, including descrip- 
tions of libraries visited other than the 
ones in whichthey worked. Twelve of 
the seniors had been thus engaged, and 
their experiences proved both interest- 
ing and instructive, and ranged in lo- 
cation from Philadelphia to Omaha 

Dean Scott of the law school lectured 
before the senior class on September 28 
on Law biblicgraphy for reference in 
a public library. 

Prof. Rhoades of the German depart- 
ment lectured before the senior class 
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October 3, on German books desirable 
for a small public library. 

These lectures were the first of the 
course in advanced bibliography. 

The library club held its first meeting 
October 5. Heretofore the club has 
been very informal in its organization, 
the administration being in the hands 
of a committee of three elected every 
term. In view of the increased mem- 
bership it seemed desirable to have a 
simple form of organization, and at a 
meeting on October 10 a very simple 
constitution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
one semester: Miss Sharp, president; 
Miss Jackman, secretary-treasurer; Mis- 
ses Gibbs, Seeley, and Howard, execu- 
tive committee 

A social meeting was announced for 
October 21. 

New York 


Calendar for fourteenth school year, 1899-1900 


School opened Wednesday, October 4. 

Election day, holiday, Tuesday, November 7. 

Thanksgiving recess begins Wednesday 
noon, November 29. 

Thanksgiving recess ends Monday noon, De- 
cember 4. 

Christmas recess begins Friday a. m., De- 
cember 22. 

Christmas recess ends Tuesday p. m., Janu- 
ary 2, 1900, 

Lincoin's birthday, holiday, Monday, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Washington’s birthday, holiday, Thursday, 
February 22. 

Course examinations begin Wednesday a. m., 
March 28 

Course examinations 
March 30. 

Visit to Boston and other New England li- 
braries begins Tuesday a. m., April 3. 

Visit to Boston and other New England li- 
braries ends Friday p. m., April 13. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a. m., April 17. 

Memorial day, holiday, Wednesday, May 30. 

Entrance examinations begin Tuesday a.m., 


end Friday p. m., 


June 12. 

Entrance examinations end Friday p. m., 
June 15. 

Course examinations begin Tuesday a. m., 
June Io. 


Course examinations end Friday p. m., June 
22. 
School closes Friday p.m., June 22. 


If the conference of the American 
Library Association occurs during the 
school year, lectures will be suspended 
during the conference week in order 
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that as manyas possible, both of faculty 
and students, may attend the sessions, 

The dates of the summer course will 
be announced early in the school year. 

The school opened with 42 students 
distributed geographically as follows: 

Class of 1900--Ohio, 1; New York, 3; 
Massachusetts, 3; Wisconsin, 1; Con- 
necticut, 1; Illinois, 1; California, 1. 
Total, t1 

Class of 1g01-- Pennsylvania, 2; Mas- 
sachusetts, 5; Connecticut,2; New York, 
8; Iowa, 2; Maine, 2; California, 1; New 
Jersey, 1; Wisconsin, 2; Nebraska, 1; 
Indiana, 1; Maryland, 1; Vermont, }; 
Ohio, 1; Illinois, 1. Total, 31. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 

The library school opened Oct. 3, 
1899, with its usual number of first-year 
students, and three students specializ- 
ing for the work of children’s libra- 
rians_ Classified by states, the record 
of the class is as follows: 

Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 1; Georgia, 
3; Massachusetts, 4; Minnesota, 1; New 
York, 11; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 2. 
Total, 24. 

Gertrude E. Lachlan, ’96, has been 
engaged to classify and catalog the new 
Henry McCaddin memorial library in 
Brooklyn. 

Helen L. Plummer, ’98, has accepted 
a position as assistant in the public li- 
brary of Denver, Col. 


Emily Turner, ’98, has been engaged 
to reorganize the public library of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Mary Williams, ’98, has accepted a 
position in the library of Hampton in- 
stitute. 

Bertha S. Wildman, ’99, has been 
made librarian of the Madison (N. J.) 
public library. 


Mabel Shryrock, ’99, has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Carrie C. Dennis, ‘99, Historical 
course, has returned to her position as 
librarian of the Lincoln (Neb.) public 
library. A new building, it is hoped, 
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will soon be erected (to replace the old 
one recently destroyed by fire), and 
the library reorganized on new meth- 
ods. 

City library, Springfield, Mass. 


The training class of the City library 
of Springfield was taken up December 
I, 1898. Six of fourteen applicants 
were accepted after a competitive ex- 
amination. Allthe competitors agreed, 
if they were taken into the class, to give 
30 hours’ service a week in the library 
for nine months from the date of en- 
trance, less three wéeks’ summer vaca- 
tion, and to spend six hours per week 
in reading in the library. No formal 
course was laid out, and only a moderate 
amount of class instruction has been 
given Each member of the training 
class was instructed personally by one 
assistant after another in the several 
departments of library work. The li- 
brarian gave informal talks.on various 
phases of library economy on Tuesday 
mornings, and on other mornings the 
first assistants talked with the class 
about reference books, cataloging, etc. 

[n addition to the work in the library 
the training class visited the libraries at 
Westfield, Pittsfield, Hartford, North- 
ampton, Holyoke, Amherst, and Mount 
Holyoke college. They have also pgid 
a visit to the Albany library school and 
have attended two meetings, one at 
Westfield and one at Amherst, of the 
Western Massachusetts library club. 
They visited a paper mill and a bindery, 
and each bound a book from the taking 
it apart and resewing, to the putting on 
of a paper label on the back. In their 
first term they visited a printing office 
and set type with their own hands, 
and helped to make up a small form 
and runasmall press. The Complete 
librarian is a small volume written, 
printed, and bound by the class. 


Public library, Los Angeles 


The training class of the Los An- 
geles public library finished their first 
course September 1. Four of the Io 
members will take the second course. 
The class, under the supervision of the 
director, Mary L. Jones, has organized 
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the new public library at Long Beach. 
The new class began work October 25. 
Elizabeth Fargo, for eight years on the 
staff in the Los Angeles public library, 
has been made assistant librarian in the 
State normal school. 

Gertrude Saxton, who took the li- 
brary course in the eighth class, has 
been made librarian of the State uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Surplus Funds of Second Interna- 
tional Library Conference, 1897 
The financial statement of the Hon. 

treasurer included in the volume of 

Transactions and proceedings of the 

second international library conference 

(1897), delivered last year, stated that 

there would be a surplus after paying 

for the printing, binding, and distribu- 
tion of the volume. 

The organizing committee having 
anxiously considered the question of 
administering the surplus, have, by the 
vote of the majority, decided to make a 
grant of £20 to the Bibliographical so- 
ciety, and to hand over whatever money 
remains after winding up the affairs of 
the conference to the Library associa- 
tion, as they are satisfied that body will 
devote the money to the best advantage 
in advancing the objects which all the 
members of the conference had in view. 

Before settling the final balance sheet, 
the organizing committee consider they 
are bound to communicate with the 
ladies and gentlemen who generously 
made donations to the reception fund. 
The net amount received under this 
head was £274 16s. od., and the expenses 
£201 gs. 7d. (see the financial statement 
in the transactions, p. 279). The com- 
mittee will be glad to return to any con- 
tributor to the reception fund a sum 
equal pro rata to his or her share of the 
whole balance, but any application for 
such a return should be made to the 
treasurer, H. R. Tedder, Esq., Athe- 
nzum, Pall Mall, not later than Novem- 
ber 15, after which date the organizing 
committee will consider themselves 
fully at liberty to dispose of the entire 
surplus in the way proposed. 

J. Y. W. Macatister, Hon. Sec’y-Gen. 
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The College Section 


*The ethics of the college library 


Linda M. Duval, Ohio Wesleyan university, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 


Whenamother, half regretfully,sends 
her boy from the shelter and protection 
of home to perfect his education in 
some far-away city she firmly believes 
that he is about to become a member 
of the great world society; that he must 
encounter the problems of real life, 
which are, as yet, unknown to him. But 
how far is her thought from the reality. 
Real life is governed by laws totally 
different from those which regulate 
student life in general. The student 
world is a world within itself—a typical 
multum in parvo. 

Nine-tenths of our college students 
have no care whatever for the morrow; 
every want, real or imaginary, being 
provided for by parental foresight. The 
financial problem, or the nice balancing 
of that which one has with that which 
one desires, has but little terror for the 
college student, for he has a reserve on 
which to draw at will. Not being held 
personally responsible by public opin- 
ion a debtor’s conscience is to him an 
easy one, he is only a debtor by proxy. 
Some one says: The student is in the 
transition stage, between the text-book 
with its daily task and the practical 
questions of science, history, language 
and government. 

Again, questions of honor bear an in- 
terpretation in student philosophy quite 
at a variance with the ethics of practi- 
cal life. Take for example the practice 
of “running in,” so familiar to observers 
of university life. Is the custom not 
excused by those who would in after 
life blush to be found the possessors of 
that which is rightfully the property of 
another? What is a “trophy” in stu- 
dent parlance becomes a theft in the 
language of the street; what is styled a 
“prank,” an offense against law and 
society. 

In illustration of the latter phase we 
have only to recall the recent student 
demonstration in the streets of Prince- 


*Read at the meeting of the Ohio library association, 
August, 1899. 
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ton, N. J., ‘‘an unwritten law,” a Prince- 
tonian tradition against circus parades, 
led to an unseemly street fight between 
students, paraders, and police, resulting 
in painful injuries to many participants. 

In student ethics, laws are made only 
to be broken. The student decorates 
his sanctum with choice volumes from 
the library, pictures from the halls, um- 
brellas from the professor’s hat-rack, 
and considers himself a very brainy 
man. 

The European student is often more 
lawless than the American, notwith- 
standing the fact that police surveil- 
lance is more alert there than here. The 
Corps of the German universities and 
the Licencies of France are famous for 
their riots, duels and extravaganzas. 


Yet the ceremony of graduation once 
over, a subtile and sudden transforma- 
tion takes place, the student “puts away 
childish things” and becomes a man of 
the world. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
student world is a microcosm, whose 
conditions are abnormal and peculiar. 
College president, professor, and libra- 
rian find themselves constantly de- 
flected from some prearranged course 
by a peculiar undercurrent of what may 
be termed student ethics. The libra- 
rian, perhaps more than any other mem- 
ber of the faculty, has to do with this 
shifting, moral code, this variant, eth- 
ical pulse; for the library is, or should 
be, the center of university life. Here 
all interests focus and thence radiate 
to their proper point in the great cir- 
cumference. Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
says, in his annual report for 1899: 
Here the undergraduate is brought into 
relations with the alumni, for it is the 
treasure house of old records, class 
albums; and among its most highly 
prized and carefully guarded alcoves 
is that devoted to the writings of grad- 
uates. 

The encounter between college pro- 
fessor and student at the library shelves, 
the questions asked and answered, the 
confidential talk, the bits of friendly 
counsel, are all but so many links in an 
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inconspicuous chain which binds teach- 
ers and students in helpful relations, 
and hands down that love of truth, rev- 
erence for the right, and spirit of broth- 
erhood which is the basis of all real 
progress. 

Hither the student flees for an hour 
of quiet study. Here come the whis- 
pering lovers, the noisy sophomores, 
the restless freshmen. The practical 
joker and the honor men here sit side 
by side; the awe-inspiring senior and 
the meek down-trodden “prep” touch 
elbows. Everyone knows his neighbor 
and has some interest in common with 
him. The little reading room is full of 
young enthusiastic spirits, surcharged 
with life and energy, with unlimited 
powers of accomplishment, with won- 
drous possibilities for grand achieve- 
ment in every department of know!l- 
edge. It isabeautiful sight. Truly the 
librarian lives in an atmosphere of pos- 
sibilities. Our president always lingers 
in the doorway with a fond smile at 
the vision of so many young and eager 
seekers after truth. 

To. develop these latent possibilities, 
to instruct, befriend, control, and in- 
spire these youthful minds, is the pecul- 
iar duty and privilege of the college 
librarian. This paper has to do with 
but one of his many functions, that of 
control 

From what has been said, it will read- 
ily be seen that the rules and regula- 
tions of a city library will not apply in 
all respects to the college library, owing 
to certain student peculiarities. Some 
one has said: There are but few notes 
in music, but few letters in the alpha- 
bet, but few axioms in mathematics, but 
few elementary substances in nature; 
so there are but few solid principles in 
the moral and intellectual world which 
lie back of everything, and which gov- 
ern operation of thought and emotion. 
Personally we are in favor of few rules 
religiously enforced save when circum- 
stances clearly justify an exception. It 
has been made the experience of all 
educators that rules are the zmpedi- 
menta of the obedient and the play- 
things of the disobedient. Hence a 
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very few general regulations, covering 
the important points, will suffice to keep 
the machinery of the library in good 
order without restricting the liberty of 
those who will abuse its privileges. In- 
dividualism in school, college, and li- 
brary is the method of the future. Why 
formulate regulations which will weigh 
most heavily of all upon the obedient 
student, because they deprive him of 
coveted privileges? Why not rather re- 
fuse the offender a concession which he 
has already abused? 

We have visited college libraries 
whose rules and regulations were too 
lengthy for the perusal of a busy woman; 
and knowing the habitual carelessness 
of the student, have wondered at the 
useless placard read only by the super- 
conscientious. Let the spirit of law and 
order pervade the whole atmosphere. 
Let the formulated regulations be few, 
clear, and comprehensive, enunciating 
the three general principles of order, 
honor, and punctuality, and the student 
who loves nothing better than some- 
thing catchy, something mottolike, will 
remember and heed. A love for order 
and quiet in the library must be incul- 
cated in the student, and this is some- 
times a sentiment of slow growth; but 
once inculcated is ineradicable, and is 
the librarian’s strongest aid in subdu- 
ing the noisy and boisterous, for we 
have already seen that tradition and 
custom are strong forces in the student 
world. 

The esprit de corps of the student is 
another vulnerable point upon which 
the librarian may seize for the accom- 
plishment of his aims. Let him but 
awaken an enthusiasm for the library 
and its ideals; let him make it attract- 
ive with bulletins and pictures; let every 
student feel that this is one place which 
is his very own, and there is nothing he 
will not do for its success. 

To have aided in the molding of char- 
acter is a triumph. The profession of 
librarian, which the nineteenth century 
has created, implies not only the lover 
of books, but the lover of his kind—one 
who earnestly desires to make his life 
work of profit to his patrons. 
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Books influence us more than person- 
alities; imperceptibly they make our 
ethical standards and mold our charac- 
ter. They exact that most potent of all 
forces—a silent influence. What ethical 
possibilities lie then in the choice of the 
books to be put upon theshelves? The 
college librarian who chooses the best, 
and awakens a thirst for the pure in 
literature, has touched a spring of influ- 
ence which shall put in motion mighty 
capabilities. 

A course of library lectures on eth- 
ical subjects would aid greatly in the 
dissemination of the true library aims. 
Two lectures each term—one on Li- 
brary ethics from the student’s stand- 
point, and another on the Use of the 
literature of knowledge and of that of 
power, would stimulate both the use 
of books and the spirit of considera- 
tion for others. 

We have lecture courses for litera- 
ture and art, for music and science, yet 
these subjects are much better under- 
stood than library economy, of which 
the great majority of library patrons 
have but vague ideas. Several libraries 
have inaugurateda series of library talks, 
but no established course has been fol- 
lowed. Why not havea lecture bureau, 
upon which all subscribing libraries 
might draw for an annual course of lec- 
tures? Why not incorporate the lec- 
tures in the collegecurriculum and make 
the attendance compulsory? We have 
marked literary and artistic ability in 
our midst, which could in this way be 
utilized and enjoyed by the many in- 
stead of by the few. A smallsum would 
cover the expense, and the good effects 
would be immediate and general, to say 
nothing of the help and encouragement 
it would afford to the local librarian, 
who, struggling alone and unaided, has 
need ofttimes of a helping hand. The 
librarian himself could give side talks 
on local problems, and thus prepare the 
way for the lecturer. 

By means of such a course vital li- 
brary topics could be touched upon, 
such as The care of public buildings, 
The handling of books, Care of pic- 
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tures, etc., topics that are as vital to the 
library patron as to the librarian him- 
self. 

I know of no topic which so much 
needs agitation as the care of public 
buildings. It is surprising that so little 
literature has been published on a sub- 
ject so important. Al] European trav- 
elers are impressed with the neatness 
and beauty of the public buildings; with 
the trim, clean parks and sidewalks; 
with the many artistic evidences of the 
zeal of the verschonerungsvereine 

In striking contrast are our own care- 
less habits, our vandalism, the deliberate 
marring of the shapely and the perfect 
for the gratification of the passing mo- 
ment. American youth is surely lack- 
ing in reverence for the beautiful in 
architecture else it could not, even in 
class or fraternity emulation, mar the 
fair surface of a delicately tinted wall, 
or the rounded smoothness of a glisten- 
ing pillar with its class mottoes and 
Greek letter symbols. 

The Swiss, noted everywhere for their 
neatness, are exquisitely so in the han- 
dling of books. As soon as the Swiss 
student reaches his home he covers his 
library book with brown paper, and 
always uses a pocket-handkerchief in 
holding. 

Every good book is the life-blood of 
a master spirit. Should it not be kept 
from unseemly soilure, and receive the 
care which it deserves? There is need 
of lectures and vigorous agitation along 
all these lines. 

The science of library economy is a 
comparatively new one. How much 
has been accomplished in the last dec- 
ade! Yet what heights remain to be 
climbed, what deeps to be sounded! 
That the future will perfect our applian- 
ces, simplify our methods and advance 
our ideals, who can doubt? Little by 
little we shall prune away imperfec- 
tions inclassification; increase our men- 
tal store; specialize, broaden, and per- 
fect every function of our noble calling. 
In that day of fuller knowledge, when 
science shall be elevated to an art, the 
ethical side of the college library will 
receive the consideration which it mer- 
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its. Then will the library become not 
only the storehouse of intellectual 
treasure, but also an ethical force. 





The number of books added to the 
Princeton university library during the 
past year was 12,055; pamphlets, 6330. 
The growth of the library is indicated 
by the fact that the year previous the 
additions were 5200, while for six years 
previous, following 1890, the average 
was about 2500, and for the previous 
six years preceding 1890, about 1200. 
The prospect for this year is of still 
larger increase, as after two months only 
not less than 6000v. and 18,000 disserta- 
tions are already in sight. 


Harvard has a new department li- 
brary building situated in the house 
at 12 Quincy st, which was left, to- 
gether with a library of rare books and 
various objects of antiquarian interest, 
to Harvard by the will of Mr Warren 
last winter. The new library will con- 
sist of the Child memorial library; the 
French, German, and Romance libra- 
ties of the division of modern lan- 
guages, and the Sanskrit library, all of 
which have hitherto been housed in 
Sever hall. The total number of books 
comprised in the three departments is 
above six thousand. They will be open 
to students of the university who are 
pursuing courses in English, modern 
languages, or Sanskrit. 


Through the generosity of Mayor 
James D. Phelan, of San Francisco, the 
library of Leland Stanford jr. university 
has been enriched by a valuable collec- 
tion of books on political science and 
administration. The works have all 
been carefully selected by the professors 
of economics and sociology at the uni- 
versity, and include the most important 
publications in English and foreign lan- 
guages relating to matters of govern- 
ment and finance, both national and 
municipal. Added to the already im- 
portant library of economics in the uni- 
versity the mayor’s gift will make the 
department of sociology very strong 
in reference material. Mayor Phelan’s 
present amounts to over 7oOv. 


Public Libraries 


The Business Man’s Point of View 
of the Library 


The following novel and interesting 
circular is being sent out by Mr Dana, 
of Springfield, Mass., the results of 
which will be waited for with much in- 
terest. 


WOME PADIATIAN OL. a5 ois 5 6s:05:5080 50) oo 

I plan to print on about three hundred post- 
als the following questions, addressing the 
“return” part of the postals to some person in 
the city previously consulted in regard to the 
matter, who is not connected with the library 
and is not generally known to be either friendly 
or antagonistic to it, thus making the inquiries 
seem to come from him. 

[The postal.]} 

“1 What use do you make of the public li- 
brary?” 

“2 What changes in its management would 
make possible a larger use of the library by 
yourself or by others?” 

“Please answer on the return postal herewith, 
detach and mail.” 

“Sign your nameif you see fit.” 

“I am trying by this means to get some new 
light on public library management. My pur- 
pose is not at all to criticise our local institu- 
tion.” 

These postals I suggest sending to three 
hundred of the leading business men in town 
who are known not to make use of the library 
and known not to take an active interest in it. 

Will you do this same thing in your city? 

It is common knowledge among librarians 
that its lending use, outside of 60 per cent fiction, 
is chiefly made up of books taken by teach- 
ers and children, and that after you get outside 
of teachers, children, women’s clubs, and min- 
isters, you donot find a great many in the com- 
munity who use the library. You can put it in 
this way: 


The public library does not commonly interest 
the average business man. 


Perhaps it cannot; perbaps it should not; 
but it would be interesting, and I believe of 
value, to get at the business man’s point of view, 

To do what I suggest would cost perhaps $6 
or $7 for each library sending out their return 
postals. 

Will you undertake it and tabulate your re- 
plies and return them to me? I will keep all 
reports entirely private as far as you wish; and 
will tabulate all replies, and report to you and 
the other librarians who enter into the investi- 
gation. 

I am sending this to thirty librarians. If I 
get a sufficient number of favorable replies to 
make the experiment worth while, I will let you 
know. Yours truly, J. C. DANA, 

Librarian. 
































News from 


News from the Field 
East 


Judge Coe, of Meriden, Conn., has 
given $5000 to the Middlefield public 
library. 

F. A. Chase, librarian of Lowell, 
Mass., was married June 26 to Harriet 
Louise Conant. 


Conway, Mass., is to have a new li- 
brary building, the gift of Marshall 
Field of Chicago. 


Lida V. Townsend, Pratt ’99, began 
work July 1 on the catalog of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) law library. 


George F. Edmunds has presented 
2,500v. of standard books to the High 
school library in Burlington, Vt. 


Myra F. Southworth, for many years 
librarian of Brockton, Mass., has been 
elected librarian of Keene, N. H. 


The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
is changing its classification from the 
fixed location to the Cutter system. 


Allen M. Fletcher, of Indianapolis, is 
building a handsome library building as 
a memorial to his father at Ludlow, Vt. 


Clarence W. Ayer, assistant in Har- 
vard library, has been elected libra- 
rian of Brockton, Mass., to succeed Mr 
Moulton 

The Boston Book Co. has issued the 
first 10 numbers of the Bulletin of bibli- 
ography in bound form, witha title-page 
and index. They have a limited sup- 
ply for sale at $1.50 a copy. 


John G. Moulton, formerly of Quincy 
(Ill.) public library, and for the past 
year librarian of Brockton, Mass., has 
resigned his position to become libra- 
rian of Haverhill, Mass. 


Mabel Temple, Albany ‘go, has re- 
signed the position of head cataloger 
at Brown university library, to accept 
the position of librarian of the North 
Adams (Mass.) public jibrary. 


Andrew Keogh, formerly sub-libra- 
rian of public library, Newcastle-on- 
uTne, but who has been in the book 
bsinyess in Chicago since January, has 
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been elected librarian of the Linonian 
library, Yale university. 


Harriet H. Stanley, Albany ’95, has 
resigned the position as librarian of the 
Southbridge ( Mass.) public library, to 
accept the position of assistant in 
charge of work with the schools in 
Brookline (Mass.) public library. 


Ellen Frances Whitney, for 26 years 
librarian of Concord ( Mass.) public li- 
brary, resigned her position, but the 
board created the position of emeritus, 
and unanimously elected Miss Whitney 
to it as a mark of their appreciation of 
her long service. 


The annual report of the Boston 
public library shows an increase of 17,- 
162v., the total number being 716,050v.; 
amount expended for books, $34,935; 
salaries, $162,690; maintenance, $64,- 
808; $4,050 was received in gifts; card- 
holders, 72,005; circulation, 1,245,842v. 


The Goodrich Memorial library of 
Newport, Vt., was dedicated September 
1. The library is built of brick with 
granite trimmings, and is two stories in 
height. It has shelf room for 20,000v. 
More than 17,000v. already are cata- 
loged. There is a separate reading 
room for ladies and gentlemen, and an 
office for the librarian. On the second 
floor is an art gallery, a museum, curio 
rooms and atrustees’ room. The struc- 
ture cost $25,0CO, and is one of the finest 
in the state. Mr Goodrich, in whose 
memory the building stands, left his 
entire property of $75,000 for building 
the library, supplying it with books and 
maintaining the institution. 


Arrangements are being made at the 
Springfield, Mass., library to send to 
the street railway office about 100v. as 
an experiment to see if the employés 
of the railway would like to use a small 
branch library if conducted in their 
office. The books chosen are largely 
novels, including works by Kipling, Ste- 
venson, Dumas, Crawford, Gilbert Par- 
ker, S. Weir Mitchell, Jules Verne, H 
C. Bunner, James Lane Allen,etc. There 
are also a number of books of science, 
travel, history and poetry. The books 
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will be given out by the men in charge 
of the office of the street railway, where 
a bookcase was provided at the time 
the building was opened. 

Central Atlantic 


Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
for a library in Beaver, Pa. 


The Brooklyn public library are plan- 
ning for 16 new branch libraries. 


W. W. Bishop, formerly of Evanston, 
who spent last year instudy in Rome, 
is now librarian of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic institute. 


William Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
and William H. Wolverton, of New 
York, have given $10,000 for a town 
hall and public library for Alexandria, 
Pa. 


J.C. Sickley, librarian of the Adrian 
library at Poughkeepsie, has issued a 
capital list of historical stories for use 
in connection with the schools of that 
city. 

Andrew Carnegie has increased his 
donation to Washington public library 
by $50,000, owing to the rise in price of 
building material. This makes the do- 
nation now $350,Coo. 


A beautiful and interesting piece of 
work is the catalog of the Gluck col- 
lection of manuscripts and autographs 
of distinguished people, that is in the 
Buffalo public library. The work was 
edited by Mrs H. L. Elmendorf. 


The J. C. Witter Co., for many years 
the publishers of the magazine, Art 
education, and other publications in 
the interests of art in the schools, re- 
cently moved their entire business from 
76 to 123 Fifth av., New York, ground 
floor, where, in addition to their pub- 
lishing business, they will conduct a 
general art store. 


The library commission of New Jer- 
sey has made all arrangements to send 
out the libraries provided for by the law 
establishing the work. A library will be 
loaned to any community applying for 
it, preference being given to the places 
where there are no libraries in existence. 


Each community receiving the books is 

to appoint a trustee and librarian who 

shall be responsible for the books. 
Central 


Mrs P.S. Rose has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of Anoka, Minn. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $15,coo 
to Conneaut, Ohio, for a public library. 


Helen L. Dickey has been elected li- 
brarian of the Chicago normal school. 


Celia Hayward has resigned as libra- 
rian of Galesburg (IIl.) public library. 


Emma Gattiker has been elected as- 
sistant librarian of the public library of 
Madison, Wis. 

Charles Orr, Case library, Cleveland, 
has been appointed library commis- 
sioner of Ohio. 

Casper G. Dickson, Drexel ’gg, has 
been appointed librarian of the Macal- 
ister college, St Paul, Minn. 


Ella F. Corwin has been elected to 
organize the library of the new State 
normal school at Charleston, IIl. 


Nellie E. Parham, Illinois ’99, has 
been appointed librarian of the Withers 
public library at Bloomington, III. 


Mary J. Jordan, Armour ’g7, has been 
elected librarian of the Central state 
normal school at Mt Pleasant, Mich. 


The Case library at Cleveland has 
opened a children’s corner with 2000 
books carefully selected and conven- 
iently arranged. 

Jacob Haish, of De Kalb, IIl., has 
given $10,000 for buying books for the 
library of the new State normal school 
starting in that city. 

Elma Warrick has resigned as libra- 
rian of Withers library, Bloomington, 
Ill., to become librarian of the new nor- 
mal school at DeKalb, III. 


Nellie B. Fatout, of the New York 
State library school, 1898-99, has been 
appointed classifier and cataloger of the 
Anderson (Ind.) public library. 


The public library of Dayton, Ohio, 
has received a gift of a valuable musi- 

















News from the Field 


cal library by the will of I. E. Andrews, 
a prominent music teacher of that city. 


The high school library and the pub- 
lic library of Fostoria, Ohio, have been 
consolidated, and will be conducted as 
one institution as a public library here- 
after. 

Harry A, Millis, Ph. D. (Chicago), has 
been elected reference librarian of John 
Crerar library, Chicago, to succeed Her- 
vey White, who resigned on account of 
ill-health. 

Electra C. Doren, of the Dayton (O.) 
public library, has been given a nine 
months leave of absence by the library 
trustees. Miss Doren will spend the 
time in Europe. 


An effort is being made at Geneva, 
Ohio, to erect a library in memory of 
Platt R. Spencer, of penmanship fame. 
Spencer lived in Geneva in an early 
day and first taught his art there. 


Julia Elliott, who has been connected 
with the Cleveland public library for 
some time, has resigned her position 
and will attend the library school at the 
university of Illinois the coming year. 


Minnie Turner, who for some time 
has been acting librarian of the East St. 
Louis public library, has been appointed 
librarian. Myra Gray has been made 
first assistant, and Mary G. Keane sec- 
ond assistant. 


Irene Warren, formerly librarian of 
the Chicago normal school, has just re- 
turned from a trip abroad. Miss War- 
ren will spend the coming year in study 
of plans and methods for her new li- 
brary in the Blaine teachers’ college 
in Chicago. 

Miss Moore, of Scoville institute, 
Oak Park, Ill, has a very interesting 
display of copies of the Burbank Indian 
pictures, arranged on a dark red back- 
ground and set off by a number of In- 
dian relics, clothes, and curios in the 
children’s room. 


The second annual report of the Ap- 
pleton (Wis.) public library shows an 
increase of circulation from 21,958v. 
last year to 46,881v., and an increase in 
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cards issued of 1327. The interest in 
the library has been a steady growth, 
no booms, no relapses. 


The library association of Xenia, 
Ohio, organized a library in 1878, which 
has since been supported by the ladies 
ofthe association. The property is now 
worth $10,000, and has been turned over 
to the city, which will hereafter spend 
$2000 a year for its maintenance. 


The annual report of the Indianapo- 
lis public library shows a circulation 
for the past year of 430,676v. with 
87,554v. in the library; 8330v. were 
added during the year. The public 
card catalog has been placed in the 
delivery room. A children’s reading 
and delivery room was opened in Sep- 
tember. There is space for about 7000v. 
The room is conveniently arranged and 
tastefully decorated. 


The public library of Peru, Ind., held 
an author-guessing contest in June, 
which proved very stimulating to the 
interest of the children for whom it was 
arranged The picturesof 77 well-known 
authors, of no particular age or nation- 
ality, were displayed in the library. A 
prize of a good juvenile book was of- 
fered to the child under 16 guessing 
the greatest number of authors dis- 
played. July I was the limit set to re- 
ceiving answers. No list with less than 
50 names appeared. It was won bya 
boy who identified 58 out of the 70, and 
received The white cave, by W. O. 
Stoddard. 


The St Joseph (Mo.) public library is 
doing much effective work in connec- 
tion with the schools. A reading list 


for pupils in the grades of the public 
schools, for school and home reading, 
has been compiled by the staff, and Li- 
brarian Wright has offered prises for 
the best letters about any book in the 
list, telling the book found most inter- 
esting, and those of greatest help in 


school work and lessons. A Dewey 
day was recently celebrated at the li- 
brary by covering a blackboard with 
manila paper on which were displayed 
Dewey pictures, as well as a fine picture 
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of the United States flag. Surrounding 
the whole as a border were stars repre- 
senting the states, the top line contain- 
ing 13 for the colonies. 


The Morrison- Reeves library at Rich- 
mond, Ind., is open to the public again, 
after a month’s closing for needed re- 
pairs and improvements. The most im- 
portant work and greatest change was 
in adopting the card system of charg- 
ing in place of the ledger, which has 
been used for the many years that the 
library has existed. 

In the ledger are recorded the first 
books read by boys and girls who 
have grown up to fill places of honor 
and responsibility. Rev. Dr William 
Bayard Hale, who is now delivering his 
second course of lectures at Oxford, 
Eng; Frank Scott, president of the 
great Century company; Mary Wright 
Plummer, who has reached the heights 
of library fame, and is considered au- 
thority on all subjects connected there- 
with; Hon. Henry U. Johnson, whose 
fine oratorical power and impetuous na- 
ture caused more than one scene—pleas- 
ant or otherwise-—during the past few 
years in the halls of congress; George 
W. Julian, the statesman and scholar of 
more than national reputation, and to 
many another have the books recorded 
on these old pages proved a stepping- 
stone to greater things. 


West 


J. R. Russell has been elected libra- 
rian of Butte ( Mont.) public library, to 
succeed J. F. Davies. 


Annette Smiley, formerly of the 
Omaha public library, has resigned and 
is now with the Y. M. L. A. library in 
New York. 

Pacific Coast 

Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
for a new public library building at San 
Diego, Cal. 

W. T. Williams, for some time assist- 
ant librarian of the Mercantile library 
in San Francisco, has been elected li- 
brarian of the institution to succeed Ina 
Coolbrith. 


Public Libraries 


Oakland, Cal., has been offered $50,- 
ooo for a new library building by An- 
drew Carnegie, provided the city will 
furnish a site anda yearly fund of $4000 
for maintenance. 

South 

Helen Gould has given $300 to the 
book fund of the new public library of 
Dallas, Tex. 

The Y. M.L. A. building at Atlanta 
was sold recently for $22,600. The 
library will occupy the building for a 
year yet. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 to 
Fort Worth, Tex., for a public library. 
Dallas is also the recipient of his gene- 
rosity, having likewise received $50.coo 
According to his custom, Mr Carnegie 
stipulates that the respective cities 
shall provide sites: for the buildings, 
and at least $4000 a year for main- 
tenance. 

Foreign 


The report of the Imperial library of 
Japan shows a circulation in 1898 of 
628,906v , with 167,870v. in the library. 
Of these latter 34,098 are European 
books, the greatest number of which 
are on mathematics; physical science 
and medicine, 550Iv. 


The John Rylands library in Deans- 
gate, Manchester, was dedicated and 
opened to the public in October. This 
library is a memorial to her husband by 
the widow of John Rylands who was 
noted and beloved for his long years of 
generous giving to students and others 
preparing for mre careers. 

Wanted—A positien.-4 as 5 cataloger in 
a New England library, by a woman of 
some experience in cataloging. Ad- 
dress S. J. Jewett, 38 Islington st., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Wanted A position to take charge of 
a small or new library, by a young 
woman who has had eight years expe- 
rience in a library of 10,000v. Have 
been very successful, especially with 
children and clubs. Dewey system of 
classifying. Best of references. Ad- 
dress M. L. care Pusiic LiprRiEs. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


to the requirements of 


aa 
: 
: Is devoted exclusively ; 
| Public, University, College, School 


and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 








HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 








A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 ° 

5) A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,6o0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The poe volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ingjoz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in, 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
C London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
We iinet field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. ; } 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 




















It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co,’s art publications. 

rs T We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 


257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Public, University, College and School 
Libraries ——= 


Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 

.We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 

We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 2500 VOLS., carefully 
selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books. 

We issue a clearance catalog twice a year—real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian’s Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Now Ready ————— 


THE TRUE STORY OF LAFAYETTE, THE FRIEND OF AMERICA. 
By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Uniform with the True Stories of Columbus, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Franklin, by the same author. 1 vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
$1.50. 


WHEN GRANDMAMA WAS NEW. 
The Story of a Virginia Girlhood in the “Forties.” By MARION HARLAND. I vol., 12mo, 
illustrated by E. B. Barry. $1.25. 


SHINE TERRILL. 
The Story of a Sea Island Ranger. By KIRK MUNROE. I vol.,12mo, illustrated by C* 
Chase Emerson. $1.25. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. 
By ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, Consul-General of the United States at Hong Kong. 1 vol. 
12mo, illustrated by Sandham. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.00. 


CAPTAIN KODAK. 
A camera story. By ALEXANDER BLACK, author of “Miss Jerry,” “The Story of Ohio,” 
“Miss America,” etc.. and inventor of the Picture Play. 1 vol., 8vo, profusely illustrated 
with photographs by the author. $2.00. 


STICK-AND-PEA PLAYS. 
Pastimes for the Children’s Year. By CHARLES STUART PRATT. I vol., 12mo, 75 working 
designs and other illustrations. 75 cents. 











At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for new portrait catalogue of publications. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THE 


Remington 





Standard Typewriter 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 


Bo PSPS SE EE SE I PR SE tama Sa SOE LO 


For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 


The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 


Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














